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Y if “We have been friends together.” 
C. S. NORTON 


The policies of this house can be summed up 


) ) in a single sentence: To make the customer a 
e friend. 


A basic principle throughout more than six 
decades, it has been the source of innumer- 
able pleasant and enduring relationships. 


Besides building goodwill of incalculable 
worth, such a policy has great practical value 
for clients, present and potential . . . friend- 
ship can follow only from satisfaction. 
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Photograph of Machine 


Designed and Built by us for 
HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 


DOWNINGTOWN 


Designers & Builders 
Paper Making Machinery 


This “pioneer” Fourdrinier board ma- 
chine was originally designed for a 
speed of 175 feet per minute. Of 
course, over: the years greatly in- 


cocviee'tebackatilas faacan ill is 
own story of quality construction. ... 
If you're thinking of a new machine, 
write us. Downingtown Manufac- 
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CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 






\pril 28-29--National Paperboard Association Spring 


May 19, 20, 21, 1948—American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Meeting, Seaview Country Club, Absecon, N. J. 


Superintendents Association, Annual Meeting, Roose- 
velt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


June 11-12, 1948—Paper & Twine Association, Annual 
Convention, French Lick Springs, Indiana. 


. 


May 9-12—National Paper Box Manufacturers Asso- 
ation, Annual Convention, Cincinnati, O. 
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NEWS ITEM: Cooking meals in paper eliminates unpleasant cook- in con 
( ing odors and makes food richer, more healthful and more delicious. ) =, 
Fastidious homemakers, particularly apartment dwellers, overal 
welcome the modern method of cooking that does away ont 
with cooking odors and makes meals more delicious. The say th 
secret is parchment paper. Food is prepared and placed in ge 
in the center of a moistened sheet of paper. Corners a 
are gathered and tied to form a bag. Contents are cooked relatie 
as usual—minus telltale odors of cabbage, onions, fish, salers 
etc. Two-burner stove users can cook two or three a 
separately wrapped foods in the same pan of water. are | 
Manufacturer’s name on request. which 
pears 

Paper clotheslines . .. paper bags to package ice. ;. hold 
polishing paper for silver . . . new uses for paper calling a 
for new standards of lightness and toughness, new stand- an 
ards of quality in performance. New responsibilities— a simi 
new opportunities for the Pulp and Paper Industry. ed 
The Puseyjones Organization is now devoting itself com- — 
pletely to the design and construction of Paper-Making aude 
Machinery built to new high standards of speed and plies. 
efficiency, and to the modernization of existing machines. W 
Additional capacity in Metals Fabrication is now avail- ed 
able through conversion of facilities formerly devoted “Not 
to the building of ships. 9 
and p. 

Puseyjones Engineers will welcome the opportunity to time 
work with you in solving production problems. = 
THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION § i“ 
Established 1848. Builders of Paper-Making Machinery comm 
Wilmington 99, Delaware, U.S. A. ie 
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Commerce Depot Finds 
Orderly Adjustment 


WaASHINGTON—Orderly readjustment 
of the paper market to a return of 
competitive conditions, as supply shows 
signs of catching up with demand and 
buyers become more critical, is noted 
in the March Pulp and Paper Industry 
Report, issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 

According to advices from Depart- 
ment field offices, the report states, 
“Many paper merchants, who a month 
or two ago had expected a big increase 
in orders after the seasonal holiday 
period and a continuation of a seller’s 
market, are reversing themselves today 
in preparation for a buyer’s market. 
Already a few paper and converted 
paper product items have entered the 
field of competition. Similar to many 
other commodity lines, this changeover 
in conditions will apparently take place 
item by item over a period of many 
months, so that no serious or sharp 
overall repercussions are anticipated 
over the near term.” 

The Department’s report goes on to 
say that paper merchants’ inventories, 
in general, increased steadily during 
1947, but that at the end of the year 
were still low, compared with prewar 
relationships to sales volume. Whole- 
salers report poorly balanced inven- 
tories, and in some cases express con- 
cern over stocks of inferior grade pa- 
pers purchased during the past year, 
which are now hard to move. It ap- 
pears that wholesalers will attempt to 
hold inventories to the low side, ac- 
cording to the report, while attempting 
to achieve better balance in grades and 
items. A number of merchants report 
a similar situation developing with re- 
spect to their customers. Some com- 
mercial printers are said to have built 
up three to four months’ stocks, but in 
view of the improved outlook, to be 
cutting down to 30 to 45 days’ sup- 
plies. ; 

W. L. Neubrech, of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Section, Office of Domestic Com- 
merce, pointed out, however, that 
“Notwithstanding the more cautious 
attitude of wholesale paper merchants 
and paper consumers, who, for the first 
ume since the war, are now discerning 
and cognizant of prices and quality, 
they foresee a continued good market 
ahead. In fact, the feeling prevails 
that as competion increases in other 
Commodity lines paper will enter the 
picture cven more strongly in the sell- 
Ing of such products through advertis- 
Ing and improved packaging. 
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Paper Trade Assn. Sets Up 
New Fair Practice Code 


“Another important factor in the 
market potential for paper and board 
is the expanding field of paper utiliza- 
tion in various converted products and 
the release of new product develop- 
ments as paper supplies become more 
readily available. Many paper and pa- 
per product manufacturers, who before 
the war never gave much thought to 
product development research or sales 
research, have profited by their war 
experiences and have since set up de- 
partments to handle these subjects. 
Some of the knowledge gained during 
the war period in wet strength proper- 
ties, lamination and waterproofing, and 
plasticising, is finding peacetime appli- 
cations.” 

Mr. Neubrech said that paper and 
board output in January recovered 
from the seasonally lower December 
production. Total production of all 
types in January amounted to 1,864,000 
tons, he stated. This represents a gain 
of 7 percent over December, and 5% 
percent over January 1947. 

-aper output in January was 947,000 
tons as compared with 893,000 in the 
same month of 1947, recording an in- 
crease of 6 percent. In similar com- 
parison, paperboard output this year 
was 796,000 tons against 767,000 tons 
in January a vear ago, a gain of nearly 
4 percent. 


Chicago Catching Up 
On Waste Supplies 


Cuicaco — A combination of im- 
proved collections and waterlogged 
conditions at some of the mills this 
week resulted in a material weakening 
of the waste paper market in the Chi- 
cago area. All but the best grades were 
said to have suffered price reductions 
with mills trimming the price for No. 
1 mixed down to $12 a ton, and No. 1 
old corrugated experienced a reduction 
of around $3 to $23 a ton. The dealers’ 


April lists showed mixed papers quoted ’ 


at 15 to 20 cents a hundredweight, 
news at 20 to 30 cents and old con- 
tainers at 50 to 60 cents. Even higher 
reductions were reported in higher 
grades with a $5 a ton reduction for 
books and white news blanks quoted 
here. Dealers were paying from 55 to 
75 cents a hundredweight for books 
and magazines, $1 to $1.25 for brown 
kraft and around $1.75 to $2 for white 
news blanks. 


New York—With an enthusiastic at- 
tendance of paper merchants from all 
over the country the big annual con- 
vention of the National Paper Trade 
Association opened on Monday with an 
attack on the problem of devising a 
code of Fair Trade practice. At lunch- 
eon on Monday, and in the afternoon 
the paper trade discussed, and ap- 
proved, an outline which is expected to 
establish a standard that will be found 
helpful and workable. 

First steps toward the formal adop- 
tion of twenty-seven trade practice 
rules in the fine and wrapping paper 
industry were taken here yesterday by 
more than 500 industry members dur- 
ing a preliminary hearing held jointly 
by the Federal Trade Commission and 
the National Paper Trade Association 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

Following a luncheon opening the 
forty-fifth annual convention, at which 
Commissioner Lowell B. Mason of the 
FTC called for a “firmer foundation 
for trade practice conferences,” John 
F. Richter of the FTC presided over 
an industry meting in which prelim- 
inary rules were adopted by a voice 
vote on each recommendation. 

For the past year a trade practice 
rules committee of paper merchants 
has studied recommendations advanced 
yesterday, Arthur W. Towne of Blake, 
Moffitt & Towne, San Francisco, presi- 
dent of the NPTA, told more than 
1,200 guests at the luncheon sessions 
where the trade practice conference 
program was cited as the most ad- 
vanced step of this convention. 

Advantages of Government and in- 
dustry cooperation were emphasized to 
industry members at the luncheon 
meeting in brief remarks by Repre- 
sentative J. K. Javits, counsel for the 
NPTA, who said: “The law is an 
agency of men and not a secret cabal- 
istic formula to be known only to a 
few.” He praised Commissioner 
Mason as a Government official who 
had “stripped the Federal Trade Com- 
mission of double-talk and gobblede- 
gook.” 

The rules tentatively adopted by the 
convention for review and later pres- 
entation for official hearings by the 
FTC in Washington included two 
groups of recommendations: (1) Rules 
proposed within the framework of 
existing Federal laws as designations 

(Continued on page 46) 

























































































































































































































































































































































H. H. Babcock Named 
By Brownville Board 


WarTeErvown, N. Y.— Directors of 
the Brownville Board Company, Inc., 
at a special meeting April Ist, elected 
Henry H. Babcock as a director, to fill 
the vacancy on the Board created by 
the sudden death of Willard S. Gamble, 
the late president of the company, on 
March 28th. At the same meeting, 
Mr. Babcock was elected president, 
Robert J. Nichols, executive vice-pres- 
ident and Raymond A. Hust, secretary 
of the company. B. Quinn Hanchette 
will continue as treasurer. Mr. Bab- 
cock is the father of Ann B. Gamble, 
the widow of the late Willard S. Gam- 
ble. He is the vice-president and trust 
officer of the Watertown National 
Bank. 

Robert J. Nichols has been associated 
with the Brownville company for a 
period of twenty years, and has held 
the position of vice-president for the 
last few years. Mr. Nichols has for 
years shared the management responsi- 
bilities with Mr. Gamble and in addi- 
tion has served as general superintend- 
ent of the mill. 

B. Quinn Hanchette has also been 

connected with the company for more 
than twenty years, and has served as 
treasurer of the company for the past 
several years. 
_ Lewis-Brownville Sales, Inc., which 
is headed by A. H. Miller, of New 
York City, will continue as in the past 
to handle the sales for the company. 

Mr. Babcock stated that the Brown- 
ville Board Company, Inc., will con- 
tinue operations without change of 
policy or personnel, and that the oper- 
ating, sales and management policies 
of the company will continue without 
change of any kind whatsoever. 


Shattuck is Awarded 
¥. F. W. Medal 


MenasHa, Wis. — The Wisconsin 
Veterans of Foreign Wars presented 
their citizenship medal, its highest 
civilian award, to S. F. Shattuck, 
Neenah, retired vice-president of Kim- 
berly-Clark Corporation. The presen- 
tation was made by Lyall T. Beggs, 
Madison, national senior vice com- 
mander-in-chief. The award was made 
for Mr. Shattuck’s work as one of the 
founders and secretary of the Twin 
City Veterans Council, for the time 
and effort he contributed in the re- 
habilitation of veterans, and for his 
work with and support of the Boys 
Brigade of Neenah. 


Kimberly Staff Observes 


Eiting's Retirement 


KIMBERLY, Wis. — William Eiting, 
Kaukauna, was honored April 1 by 
about 150 fellow workers in the engi- 
neering department of Kimberly-Clark 


Corporation’s local mill April 1. The 
occasion was his retirement March 31 
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Ropert B. LeRoy 


who has been transferred from East Pep- 
perell, Mass., to the general production 
department, Bemis Bro. Bag Company in 
St. Louis, where he will continue and ex- 
pand his work in testing and research on 
paper bags. Mr. LeRoy, a graduate in 
economics from Harvard University, join- 
ed Bemis in 1938 as a member of the 
New York Sugar Bag Sales Division. In 
1944 he transferred to the Bemis East 
Pepperell plant, developing and directing 
the multiwall packaging research labora- 
tories there. During World War II LeRoy 
was active as a member of several techni- 
cal committees and task groups which 
worked with wartime packaging problems. 


on a pension, after 32 years of service. 
During that time Eiting had never had 
a lost-time accident. Ron Evans, plant 
engineer, was toastmaster. 

Jack Clark, foreman in the beater 
room, presented the guest of honor 
with a gift from that department. Eit- 
ing, a millwright, did most of the re- 
pair work on the beaters. Fred Behling, 
millwright foreman, also presented Eit- 
ing with a gift from the employes of 
that department. The engineering em- 
ployes presented him with a leather 
jacket. 


Donnacona Votes to 
Increase Board 


Toronto — Donnacona Paper Com- 
pany by-law increasing the number of 
directors from seven to nine passed 
at a special meeting of shareholders 
last week, by a vote of 186,000 shares 


.in favor and 47,000 shares against. It 


is expected the two new directors will 
be appointed in about two weeks. 
President R. P. Kernan was elected 
chairman of the board and L. W. 
Michael president and treasurer. In 
view of the statement made recently 
by the Shareholders’ Protective Com- 
mittee, it is expected that the two new 
directors of the company will repre- 
sent Dominion Tar & Chemical ‘Co. 
interests on the Donnacona Board. 


Glatfelter Elects 
Fourth Generation 


Sprinc Grove, Pa.—At the arnual 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
P. H. Glatfelter Co., the following 
directors were elected: P. H. Glat- 
felter, C. W. Fenninger, W. S. Mc- 
Clellan, F. G. Dempwolf, P. H. Glat- 
felter III, P. Koenig, Gorton Baldwin 
and Townsend Munson. 

The directors organized by clect- 
ing the following officers: P. H. Glat- 
felter, president and treasurer; |. H. 
Glatfelter III, executive vice presi- 
dent; W. S. McClellan, vice president; 
P. Koenig, assistant treasurer and 
assistant to president, and J. R. Hoke, 
secretary. 

P. H. Glatfelter III is the fourth 
generation of the family in the man- 
agement of the company. 

Net income for the year ended Jan- 
uary 31, 1947, was $552,106 after Fed- 
eral and State taxes of $359,275, as 
compared with income in 1946 of 
$374,590 after $240,350 in taxes. 


National Gypsum Elects 
Vice-Presidents to Board 


BurFra.o, N. Y.—Two new directors 
were elected by stockholders of the 
National Gypsum Company at the an- 
nual meeting in the company’s main 
office. 

* They are Lewis R. Sanderson, vice- 
president in charge of operations, and 
Dean D. Crandell, vice - president in 
charge of sales. As members of the 
board, they replace Gordon H. Tarbell, 
who has reached retirement age, and 
Ralph F. Burley, who is on an indefi- 
nite leave of absence because of illness. 

Last November, Mr. Sanderson, and 
Mr. Crandell succeeded Mr. Tarbell 
and Mr. Burley, respectively, in their 
present posts. 

All other directors were reelected. 
The board reelected President Melvin 
H. Baker and all other officers. 

Addressing the stockholders, Mr. 
Baker said “sales (of the company) 
for the first two months of 1948 were 
about 18 percent greater than for the 
same period last year. Little difficulty 
is anticipated in selling all the com- 
pany can make during 1948.” 


Walter Hanes Joins St. Regis 


New York — St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany has appointed Walter W. Hanes 
as assistant to Alex Smalley, director 
of labor relations. Mr. Hanes, who 
acted as a special agent for the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation from 1940 
until the time he joined St. Regis, was 
graduated from Ohio State University 
in 1935, majoring in business admin- 
istration and accounting, and in 1940 
obtained his law degree from George 
town University Law School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Before becoming associated with the 
FBI, Mr. Hanes practiced law in the 
District of Columbia. 
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you are knotting groundwood, sulphite or 
sulphate. The Bulletin tells why the Jonsson 
Screen produces a big volume of well knotted 
stock with negligible loss of fibres in the tail- 
ings and exceedingly low operating cost. 


—and you need this Bulletin if you are interested 


in improving brown stock washer operating 
and saving black liquor. 


It tells why the Jonsson Screen is ideal for 


knotting ahead of the washers. 


—and you need this Bulletin if you are interested 
in fine screening of unbleached sulphite, screen- 
ing building board stocks, screening straw 
stocks, screening old papers and de-inked 


stocks. The Jonsson Screen is your best bet for 
these jobs. 


Ask us to mail you the new Jonsson Screen 
Bulletin. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 
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California to Get 
New Masonite Plant 


Cuicaco—Masonite Corporation de- 
clared last week that it will exercise 
an option to buy a large tract of tim- 
ber in Mendocino County, California, 
as a preliminary step to building its 
second plant in this country for the 
manufacture of wood fiber hardboard. 
Eugene Holland, president, said the 
impending program of expansion to the 
West Coast will entail a capital invest- 
ment of several million dollars, but no 
public financing wil be required. 

The new mill probably will be erect- 
ed near Ukiah, although the specific 
site has not been chosen. 

The timber land, known locally as 
the Albion tract, lies several miles west 
of Ukiah and contains more than 50,- 
000 acres. It was one of the last large 
cracts of redwood held by non-opera- 
tors. 

Masonite will build a private truck 
road from the vicinity of Ukiah to the 
Albion tract over more than 30 miles 
of rough terrain. Construction work 
will be started in a few weeks. 

Products manufactured by Masonite 
are hard, dense boards widely used in 
the building industry and by industrial 
customers. They are made of wood 
fiber which is obtained from small logs 
by a steam explosion process invented 
by the late William H. Mason, founder 
of the company. 

Masonite, with general offices in Chi- 
cago, has operated a hardboard plant 
at Laurel, Miss., since 1926. Net sales 
in 1947 amounted to more than $25 
million. The corporation also owns 


stock interests in affiliated companies 
in Canada and Australia, and a similar 
plant is under construction in South 
Africa. 

“Opening of the California plant will 
tend in no way to restrict activities at 
Laurel,” Mr. Holland said. “It will sup- 
plement the Laurel production which, 
even at its present high level, is not 
enough to satisfy current demand. 
Many products formerly made at Lau- 
rel in large volume have been either 
curtailed or dropped in recent years to 
permit concentration on a few lines. 
By taking over a share of the present 
manufacturing load, the California 
plant is expected to provide sufficient 
relief to enable Laurel to resume pro- 
duction of several of these lins.” 


NLRB Declares 


Election Results s 


BuFFaLo, N. Y.— The National La- 
bor Relations Board said this week that 
the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
(AFL) won two union shop elections. 
At Ogdensburg, employes of the Cleve- 
land Container Company voted 57 to 3 
for a union shop. At Dexter, workers 
at the Dexter Sulphite, Pulp and Pa- 
per Company voted 128 to 1 for a union 
shop. 


CIO Local Votes Gair Pact 


BurraLco, N. Y. — The National 
Labor Relations Board said CIO 
United Paperworkers of America voted 
206 to 13 in favor of a union shop 
agreement with their employer, the 
Tonawanda Box Division of Robert 
Gair Company, Inc., Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Southland Mill Starts 
Its Second Machine 


Datias, Tex. — E. L. Kurth, presi- 
dent of the Southland Paper Mills, Inc., 
at Lufkin, reports that first production 
of newsprint from the second paper- 
making machine recently installed by 
his firm got under way March 30. 

“Full production on the new ma- 
chine, however, will be delayed 10 days 
or two weeks pending installation of a 
final turbine used to drive the mill’s 
expanded bank of pulpwood grinders,” 
Mr. Kurth stated. 


“Meanwhile, Southland’s original 
machine, which normally operates atea 
speed of 1,300 feet a minute, has been 
slowed to 1,000 feet a minute in order 
to allow available pulp compounds to 
be distributed between both machines,” 
he continued. 

Stockholders and directors of South- 
land Paper Mills, Inc., held their an- 
nual meeting in Lufkin, March 30. 

Nathan Adams, chairman of the 
board of the First National Bank in 
Dallas, was named a director of the 
paper mill, and W. C. McHale, for- 
merly mill manager, was elected vice- 
president and general manager. 


Jahn to Address Delaware TAPPI 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — The TAPPI 
Delaware Valley Section will meet at 
the Engineers Club on Thursday, April 
22nd, at 6:30 p.m. E. C. Jahn of the 
New York State College of Forestry, 
Syracuse, N. Y., will talk on “Wood 
Pulp.” 
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Four-score friends, including associates and competitors, of Harold O. Nichols, who soon is to return to the Pacific Coast general 
offices of the Crown Zellerbach Corporation, attended a farewell dinner in his honor on April 1, at the Biltmore in New York 


City. Much ancient history was recalled informally and general good fellowship prevailed. 


At the close of the evening Mr. 


Nichols was presented with a handsome set of travel luggage by George Stuhr, of Southern Kraft, who acted as master ol! 
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ceremonies. 
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—count on UFORMITES 467 and 470 to 


meet requirements at low cost 


Sanitary garbage bags must have high wet 
strength properties to prevent breakage. Here, 
as in many other applications, the UFORMITES 
supply that important quality .. . efficiently, 
economically. 

UFORMITE 467 was specifically developed 
for use with Kraft by beater addition. 
UFORMITE 470 is recommended especially 
for sulfite stocks but can be used advanta- 
geously with Kraft, rag and groundwood. 

If you are manufacturing bags, wrapping 
paper, toweling, soft tissues, glassine, map, 
chart or ledger paper, you’ll want to use these 


urea formaldehyde resins. Why? Because 
neither UFORMITE 467 nor UFORMITE 470 
affects the color, odor or taste of paper. 
Because no special equipment or endl is 
required for their preparation or use. Because 
as little as 1% resin on dry fibre weight will 
increase wet strength as much as 300%. Be- 
cause the UFORMITES improve dry tensile 
and Mullen, fold, uniformity of sizing, and 
coating service characteristics. 

See for yourself how the UFORMITES, at 
low cost, can increase the value of your paper 
production. Write for full details today. 


UFORMITE is a trade-mark, reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS 


& CHEMICAL COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 





Represented by Cia Rohm y Haas, §.R.L. Carlos Pellegrini 331, Buenos Aires, Argentina, and agents in principal South American cities. 
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Five Westinghoy 
Synchronous Moto, 
direct-connected 1 
Jordans. 


W estin gz h Ous 
motors and contre 
provide depend 
able, accurate, auto 
matic performane 
for this supercalen 
dar drive install 
tion in a prominen 
Eastern paper mi 


EQUIPMENT FITTED TO ANY DRIVE OR CONTROL REQUIREMENTS 


You get two important advantages in the broad line 
of Westinghouse equipment for the paper industry. 
First, is the advantage of long, unmatched experience 
in solving power application problems common to 
the industry. The second is assurance of an impartial 
analysis of your needs because Westinghouse builds 
both steam and electrical apparatus to meet individual 
needs throughout the industry. 

Modern paper mill electrification is not an overnight 


development. Neither can it be accomplished success- 
fully with off-the-shelf equipment. Westinghouse 
specialized experience in helping to pioneer power 
improvements in the pulp and paper industry dates 
back to the earliest sectional motor drives installed 
in the industry. 

Take advantage of Westinghouse experience . . . ask 
for Westinghouse help. Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, P. O. Rox 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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PRODUCTIVE POWER 


‘*WESTINGHOUSE-EQUIPPED THROUGHOUT’’ MEANS SIMPLIFIE?, 
ORDERING, QUICKER INSTALLATION, MORE EFFICIENT OPERATION 


Putting power to work productively can be a major 
problem ... or a simple one. When items must be 
selected, ordered and received from many sources, it 
means many chances for costly errors and delays... 
divided responsibility .. . for performance of installed 
equipment. 

Westinghouse offers the way to simplify the job. 
From equipment for generation of electrical or steam 


STEAM TURBINE DRIVES—Turbines are frequently the 
practical answer for driving paper machines, particu- 
larly where exhaust steam can be used for heating and 
drying. The mechanical oil relay governing system... 
an exclusive Westinghouse feature . . . provides efficient, 
uniform, low-cost operation. 


power to the most specialized types of drives and con- 
trol for its utilization, Westinghouse provides a single 
source of supply .. . one broad pair of shoulders com- 


petent to take responsibility for performance of all 
parts of the job. 


Here are a few of the places where Westinghouse 
unit responsibility prevents headaches . . . saves money 
. +. assures more productive power. J-94757 


CHIPPER DRIVES 
Westinghouse chipper 
motors have been espe- 
cially designed to meet 
the severe shock loads of 
this application. This 
250-hp synchronous 
motor provides the 
torque necessary for this 
chipper at 257 rpm. 
Complete range of con- 
trol equipment, as well 
as motors, are also avail- 
able for Barkers, Jordans 
and Grinders. 


x 


SECTIONAL ELECTRIC DRIVES —for better paper quality, higher 
operating efficiency, lower operating cost and increased profit. 
This drive synchronizes the separate sections into a single con- 
tinuous process. Speed and draw are controlled with extreme 


WET-END AUXILIARY DRIVES—Wet-end auxiliary drives 
using Westinghouse totally-enclosed, forced-ventilated gear- 
motors coupled to the cylinder molds improve paper quality 


sensitivity, possible only with electronic control. Westinghouse 
pioneered in its application to every type and size of paper 
machine, producing every class of paper from tissue to board. 


and formation ... increase felt life. .. lower production costs. 


AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT— Westinghouse also offers a complete line of industrial 
lighting fixtures and air conditioning equipment to improve plant working con- 
ditions and boost worker efficiency. Another Westinghouse “natural” for the paper 


mill is Micarta . .. a strong, lightweight plastic especially suitable for bearings, 
doctor blades, slice boards, wipers, gears, etc. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


MORE PRODUCTIVE POWER FOR INDUSTRY 





Fox River Mills Seek 
Pollution Solution 


GREEN Bay, Wis.—The sulphite mills 
of the Fox River Valley are trying to 
find a solution to the problem of pollu- 
tion of the waters in Green Bay. As 
members of the Wisconsin Committee 
on Water Pollution, they are working 
with the Green Bay Metropolitan Sew- 
erage Commission and the Wisconsin 
Board of Health. 


Pollution comes from two principal 
sources: the sulphite liquor waste from 
13 paper mills in the valley, and from 
the more than 8,500,000 gallons of 
sewerage water dumped into the bay 
by the Green Bay sewage disposal 
plant. Both are dangerous to fish life 
because they remove oxygen from the 
water, making it impossible for fish to 
live; but neither is toxic to fish or 
humans, on contact. The situation is 
worse in winter because the ice does 
not permit oxygen being drawn from 
the air. 

Water sewage is less deadly as an 
oxygen removing agent than is sulphite 
waste. It has been reported that the 
oxygen demand of sulphite liquor is 
two-thirds as much as that of the do- 
mestic water sewage. George Martin, 
Green Bay commission director, says 
that a million pounds of untreated raw 
sewage consumes 250 pounds of oxy- 
gen, while a similar amount of sulphite 
liquor eats up about 2,500 pounds of 
oxygen. 

The scientific danger from the sul- 
phite liquor comes from its carbon 
sugar, a substance which needs great 
quantities of soluble oxygen if it is 
not to be destroyed. 


Martin said that nothing toxic, or 
deadly on contact, could leave his plant, 
because the plant generates about 90 
percent of the gas needed for its own 
operation. This is methane, impossible 
to make if a toxic ingredient exists. 
He declared that the sulphite mills are 
mainly responsible, but added that they 
are doing what they can to end pollu- 
tion. Once a practical solution is found 
to reclaim the sulphite liquor, he said, 
the state board of health will order a 
secondary sewage disposal plant put 
into operation in every valley town. 

Since it would be too expensive and 
no true method of handling it has been 
found, the sewerage commission does 
not handle any sulphite waste, but does 
handle the ordinary sewage from two 
of the three paper mills in Green Bay. 

Plans for a secondary process sew- 
age plant have been ordered for two 
years, Martin said, but the sewerage 
commission is waiting for a practical 
sulphite disposal method before it puts 
them into effect. 

Sulphite paper mills have invested 
millions of dollars to find a way to re- 
claim the oxygen consuming carbon 
sugar. Economic feasibility remains 
the big question. A chemist familiar 
with paper mills gives this appraisal: 

“Right now there is no proven eco- 
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nomical way to utilize carbon sugar 
in the sulphite liquor. There are ways, 
of course, but if they were installed 
in any plant in this neck of the woods, 
that paper mill would wind up in a deep 
financial hole.” 

The various groups studying the pol- 
lution problem in Green Bay are 
watching with more than casual inter- 
est developments at the plant at Rhine- 
lander, Wis., which will begin opera- 
tion July 1 and will be the first in the 
United States specifically designed for 
the reclamation of sulphite liquor. The 
sulphite paper men have also branched 
out into other fields. At Rothschild, 
Wis., a plant is trying to utilize an- 
other oxygen consuming agent, lignin, 
which is being made into vanillite, a 
vanilla flavoring. This method, how- 
ever, is too expensive to install in small 
mills. 

A third method is also being tried 
at great expense. If this and the yeast 
making method work, sulphite pollu- 
tion of the bay is virtually ended. 

Its purpose is to extract vanillic 
acid from sulphite liquor which has 
from 60 to 70 percent of its carbon 
sugar removed by the yeast process. 
The acid, scientists say, is showing 
signs of being of great pharmaceutical 
value. 


Blank & Stoller 


FREDERICK WHIERK 
who has joined Ebasco Services Inc., en- 
gineers, constructors and business con- 
sultants in its pulp and paper industry 
staff. 

Mr. Wierk, who has a wide experience 
as an industrial engineer since his gradua- 
tion from Stevens Institute of Technology 
in 1923, founded, and for twelve years was 
co-owner of Johnson & Wierk Inc., con- 
sulting engineers to the pulp and paper in- 
dustry, which he left to enter war work. 
During World War II, he was chief engi- 
neer in charge of design for the George A. 
Fuller Company and the Merritt-Chapman 
& Scott Corp. at the U. S. Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Quonset Point, R. I. Mr. Wierk has 
been an active member of TAPPI, doing 
committee work and presented a number 
of technical papers. 


Connecticut Studies 
Flood Control Plan 


Hartrorp—Connecticut State Flood 
Control and Water Policy Comniis- 
sion is studying recommendations of 
Army engineers for construction of a 
flood control dam and reservoir on 
the Naugatuck River, about one and 
one-half miles north of Thomasion. 

The findings of the commission will 
be reported to Governor Shannon. The 
commission also plans to hold a public 
hearing on the proposals in Waterbury, 
possibly late in April or early in May. 

The proposed reservoir would cover 
about 910 acres in Harwinton, Ply- 
mouth, Litchfield and Thomaston. 
Costs of construction of the dam and 
reservoir, including that of any land 
and buildings purchased in connection 
with the project, would be borne by 
the Federal government. 

The project also would cause reloca- 
tion of seven miles of the right of way 
of the New York New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad in the vicinity, re- 
location of five miles of State High- 
way Route 8, and relocation of about 
nine miles of telephone and electric 
lines. These relocations would be paid 
for by the Federal government. 

The commission said that if this 
dam had been in operation at the 
time of the 1936 flood, it would have 
reduced the flood at Waterbury six 
feet; at Naugatuck, four feet, six 
inches, and at Ansonia, three feet, six 
inches. 

An estimate of the costs of the proj- 
ect at current prices is not available. 
However, when the Army engineers 
presented their original findings in 
1940, the costs were estimated at $5,- 
151,000. In May, 1946, when costs 
again were estimated, the total cost 
of the project was placed at $8,176,- 


Wisconsin's Water Supply 
Rises to 30 Per Cent 


Wausau, Wis.—Melting snow in the 
annual spring runoff, plus 2.96 inches 
of average precipitation, during the 
week ending March 28, increased 
storage in the reservoirs of the Wis- 
consin Development Company by 4 
total of 4,107,000,000 cubic feet. This 
brought the total water storage from 
516,000,000 to 5,189,000,000 cubic feet. 
On March 28, 1947, total storage was 
1,147,000,000 cubic feet and on the 
same date in 1946 the storage was 11, 
198,000,000 cubic feet. The reservoir 
system on March 28 was at 30.49 per- 
cent of capacity. 

The increased storage is of material 
benefit to hydro-electric power plants 
on the river and, at least temporarily, 
ended the recent shortage of river flow- 
age for this purpose. 
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Why PC Glass Blocks 
are the mark of a modern building 


@ PC Glass Blocks are not only smart and modern in 
appearance—they are also extremely modern in func- 
tional versatility, in the many ways in which they help 
to improve industrial operating conditions. 

Panels of PC Glass Blocks admit plenty of clear 
daylight without color change. The line includes pat- 
terns that serve all lighting functions, including direct- 
ing daylight to areas where it is needed. The insulating 
value of PC Glass Blocks eases the load on air-condi- 
tioning equipment in summer, saves fuel costs in winter. 

Easily cleaned and ‘rarely needing repairs or maintenance, PC Glass Blocks also 
effect a sharp drop in maintenance costs. All of which adds up to important savings. 


Whether you are considering new construction or remodeling projects, be sure you 
have the latest information on PC Glass Blocks. Send the coupon for our new booklet 
today. Pittsburgh Corning Corporation also makes PC Foamglas Insulation. 
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Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, 
Koom 629-8 632 Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Please send along my free copy of your booklet 
on the use of PC Glass Blocks in Industrial Build- 
ings. It is understood that I incur no obligation. 
CORNING 


Distributed by PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
7 W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast and by Hobbs Glass Ltd. in Canada 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION SEE OUR INSERTS IN SWEET’S CATALOGS. 
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NEPCO Reports Sales 
Up By 60 Per Cent 


Port Epwarps, Wis.—Nekoosa-Ed- 
wards Paper Company, reported net 
sales of $18,375,606 for 1947, the high- 
est in the company’s sixty year history 
and 40 percent above the 1946 sales. 
Net earnings for the year amounted 
to $2,663,632 or $8.46 per share of out- 
standing stock. President and general 
manager John E. Alexander explained 
that ‘higher plant and equipment re- 
placement costs required additional re- 
serves of funds, and that by increasing 
the working capital from $5,989,818 at 
the end of 1946 to $6,916,837 at the 
end of 1947 the company is in a bet- 
ter position to take full advantage of 
all market conditions. Dividends dur- 
ing the year amounted to $1.75 per 
share of $25 par value common stock 
compared with $1.00 paid in 1946. 

One section of the report deals with 
the physical improvements made in 
plant and equipment during 1947, all 
planned to provide more economical 
operation and increased quality con- 
trol. The new bleach plant provides 
a special quality, bright, full-bleached 
pulp for fine papers and specialties. 
A new water filtration plant was also 
installed as an integral part of this 
development. 

The new high pressure powdered 
fuel boiler is now on the line in the 
Nekoosa mill. Replacing obsolescent 
stoker equipment, the new boiler sup- 
plies steam for manufacturing pro- 
cesses and also provides for capacity 
operation of the turbo-generator pre- 


viously installed, bringing the power 
supply into much better balance. 

In view of world-wide conditions 
and the uncertain future of pulpwood 
supplies, Nekoosa-Edwards is continu- 
ing to expand its forest management 
program. Now twenty-three years old, 
the Nekoosa-Edwards program is one 
of the oldest sustained commercially 
practical pr‘vate programs in the na- 
tion. Last year three-quarters of a 
million trees, all supplied from com- 
pany owned and operated nurseries, 
were planted by the woodlands di- 

(Continued on page 30) 


Howard Smith Profits 
Up 61 Per Cent 


Toronto—An increase of 61 percent 
is shown in net profits of Howard 
Smith Paper Mills for 1947, the total 
being $1,906,651, or $4.76 a common 
share, compared with $1,184,636, or 
$2.48 a share in the previous year. Net 
was taken down after providing $2,- 
790,850 income and excess profits taxes, 
against $1,327,104 in 1946. 

Net working capital stands at $8,- 
486,584, little changed from $8,478,045 
a year ago, current assets as at Dec. 
31 last appearing at $13,196,113 and 
current liabilities at $4,709,529. The 
report states that during 1947 record 
sales and production were achieved due 
to the extremely high demand and capi- 
tal improvement. As a measure of in- 
surance against future heavy price re- 
ductions directors considered it ex- 
pedient to reduce the total inventory 
values by $1,000,000 out of the year’s 
earnings. 


IPCO Net Profits 
Exceed $50 Million 


Net profit of International Paper 
Company and its subsidiaries in 1°47 
amounted to $54,396,550 after deduct- 
ing net extraordinary expenses amount- 
ing to $3,508,550. After appropriation 
of $12,000,000 to reserve for inventory 
price adjustment, the balance of earn- 
ings in 1947 carried to earned surplus 
was $42,396,550. 

Net profit in 1946 totaled $31,179, 
048 including $1,126,669 profit from 
extraordinary transactions. 

These earnings are after deducting 
depreciation reserves computed at nor- 
mal rates applied to the cost of depre- 
ciable assets. Depreciation charges over 
a period of years provide for the re- 
placement of capital assets at their 
original cost but do not provide for 
their replacement at present day higher 
costs. Any increase in depreciation to 
compensate for these increased costs 
is not allowable as an item of expense 
in computing net taxable income and 
no deduction was made from 1947 
earnings to cover this situation. Con- 
sequently a substantial portion of net 
earnings as reported are required to 
bridge this gap. 

When the “last in-first out” inven- 
tory pricing method was adopted as of 
January 1, 1937, it was anticipated that 
inventory quantities would remain rea- 
sonably constant and consequently that 
inventory unit prices would remain 
substantially at the levels prevailing at 
that date irrespective of possible sub- 
sequent fluctuation in cost prices. Dur- 
ing the war inventory quantities fluctu- 
ated widely and it was necessary from 
time to time to reduce inventories be- 
low their normal levels in order to 
meet production needs. When in the 
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Great Northern Paper Co. 
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40 YEARS AGO 


RELI 
oo GAVE INDUSTRY THE 
“RANGE ADJUSTABLE- 


FIRST 
SPEED MOTOR 


WIDER SPEED RANGES FROM A-c. CIRCUITS 


..- plus synchronized multi-motored operation, controlled 
acceleration and deceleration --- greater flexibility 


The All-Electric Adjustable-Speed 
Drive for A-c. Circuits 


In a great variety of applications throughout the pa- 
per industry, Reliance V*S Drives have so stepped 
up production and trimmed costs they have paid for 
themselves many times over. Mills everywhere now 

Bis. vote V*S the simplest, most effective and most 
sro nox economical means ever developed for providing 
Saas we adjustable speeds from A.-c. circuits. That's why it 


will pay you to investigate the possibilities of V*S 


in your mill by writing today for Bulletin 311. 


ADJUSTABLE SPEED 
motor: 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING co. 
Conveniently-packaged, space- 1099 Ivanhoe Road ° Cleveland 10, Ohio 


saving V*S Drives are available Appleton, Wis, 2 Bt Cincinnati * Dallas 
from 1 to 200 bp. Two or more Denver * Detroit * i 
Motors may be operated simulta- Knoxville ° ae ie 
neously from a single Control Unit. . Loui Francisco © Seattle ® Syracuse ° Tampa * Tulsa * 
Mexico City, Mexico * Montreal, Canada * Sao Paulo, Brazil 
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later years the inventory quantities 
were built up, the increased quantities 
were carried on the books at costs pre- 
vailing at those times. This resulted 
in materially higher inventory unit 
prices than those prevailing at January 
1, 1937. 

The $12,000,000 appropriation of 
earnings for inventory price adjust- 
ment in 1947 will in the judgment of 
the management provide a_ reserve 
sufficient to absorb any decline in in- 
ventory values under reasonably fore- 
seeable circumstances. 


Regular quarterly dividends were 
paid on the $4 Preferred Stock. Quar- 
terly dividends at the annual rate of 
$3.00 a share were paid on the Com- 
mon Stock throughout the year. In the 
last quarter a special year-end divi- 
dend of $1.00 a share was paid in 
. addition. 


During 1947 a total of $50,303,742 
was provided out of earnings for Fed- 
eral, state, local and foreign taxes. 
This includes $32,673,979 provided for 
United States Federal income taxes 
and $11,175,159 for Canadian and other 
foreign income and excess profits 
taxes. 

Income tax returns have been au- 
dited and approved through 1941 for 
the United States companies. Substan- 
tial claims for refund under Section 
722 of the United States Internal Rev- 
enue Code have been filed for all 
United States companies which qualify, 
but these claims have not as yet been 


reviewed and they have not been set up 
as assets on the companies’ books. 
Final Canadian income and excess 
profits tax settlements for the year 
1940 through 1945, giving effect to a 


higher “standard profits” tax base, 
have been received by the Canadian 
companies. The higher “standard 
profits” tax base resulted in refunds 
from the Canadian Government and 
in other reduction in taxes of the 
Canadian subsidiaries accrued for 
those years. These credits and other 
tax adjustments aggregated $2,666,638 
and this amount has been taken into 
earnings as an extraordinary item of 
income for the year 1947. 

The balance of $18,120,000 principal 
amount of funded debt outstanding at 
December 31, 1946 was paid off at 
various times during the year 1947 as 
funds became available for such pur- 
pose. Your Company is now entirely 
free of funded debt obligations. 


CAPITAL 


As of December 31, 1947 total cur- 
rent assets amounted to $98,612,428 
against total current liabilities of $30,- 
550,596. Net working capital totaled 
$68,061,832, an increase of $4,972,449 
during 1947. This net increase was 
caused by the necessity of carrying 
more receivables and larger inven- 
tories. 

Net expenditures for additions and 
improvements to mill properties and 
woods equipment of the Company and 
its subsidiaries amounted to $24,226,- 
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494 during 1947 after deducting sales 
and write-offs but before application 
of 1947 provision for depreciation. In 
addition the companies made net ex- 
penditures for the purchase of wood- 
lands totaling $1,728,585. 

These figures include not only the 
$18,697,000 expenditures of United 
States companies for items covered by 
the special appropriations described in 
the previous section but also $7,258,079 
representing net expenditures. of 
United States companies for other 
items and the net expenditures of 
Canadian subsidiaries. 

In December 1947 the Company pur- 
chased a corrugated fibre shipping con- 
tainer manufacturing plant at Los An- 
geles, California with an approximate 
capacity of 18,000 tons a year. This 
plant is now being operated as a part 
of the company’s Container Division 
and the acquisition represents the be- 
ginning of container operations by the 
Company on the Pacific Coast. 

During 1947 the Company and its 
subsidiaries produced a total of 2,983,- 
132 tons of paper, container board and 
pulp as compared with 2,671,603 tons in 
1946, an increase of over 11 percent. 
These figures include pulp shipped to 
other mills of the companies for their 
own use amounting to 47,143 tons in 
1947 and 35,499 tons in 1946. 


Kimberly-Clark Sales 
Rose 37 Per Cent 


NEENAH, Wis.—Total net sales of 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation for the 
year 1947 reached an all-time peak of 
$91,009,832, an increase of 37.1 percent 
over 1946. Increased tonnage and 
changes in product grades account for 
the bulk of this increase. Moderate 
price increases in all our product lines 
made in 1947 were necessitated by sub- 
stantial increases in the cost of raw 
materials and higher salary and wage 
costs. 

Consolidated net earnings, after all 
charges and after deducting regular 
dividends to preferred stockholders, 
amounted to $6,431,580, equivalent to 
$4.29 per share on 1,499,520 shares of 
common stock outstanding at the end 
of the year. Relating the net earnings 
to total receipts, the net for 1947 
equaled 7.78 cents out of every dollar 
received. This compares with 6.34 
cents for 1946. 

Regular quarterly dividends were 
paid on the 4% percent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and the 4 percent conver- 
tible second preferred stock. Dividends 
paid on the common stock during the 
year were the equivalent of $1.40 per 
share. 

The Corporation continues in a 
strong financial position. 

In spite of the large expenditures 
made in connection with the expansion 
program, net working capital increased 
$2,266,509 over that of 1946. 

Cash and securities amounting to 
$4,966,123 decreased $1,365,415 from 


last year. Securities included in the 
foregoing total are in addition to the 
United States Treasury Tax Savings 
Notes needed to cover current lia)ility 
for Federal Income Taxes. 5 

Accounts and_ notes receiv; 
totaled $6,575,028, an increase of S2 
298 over last year. This incre: 
the result of increased sales. A 
the accounts and notes receivable are 
considered good and are approximately 
98 percent current. A reserve of $282. 
456 is carried to cover possible losses 
and is considered adequate. 

Inventories at the end of 1947 aygre- 
gated $17,591,607, an increase of $5, 
838,472 over the previous year. This 
increase reflects increasing production 
requirements as well as higher costs of 
materials and supplies. In terms of 
production, inventories represent ap- 
proximately 12% weeks’ supply. 

In his comments on the company’s 
present position and its policies for the 
future, Cola G. Parker, President, de- 
clared: 

“More and more the national energy 
of necessity is going into the study of 
business cycles. Our traditional ap- 
proach has been to recognize that 
fluctuations cannot be eliminated, but 
that maximum effort must be made to 
cushion the downward fluctuations 
when they come. The Corporation 
record over the years, we believe, will 
show more than average success in 
this effort. And, since we now recog- 
nize that this nation is no longer pre- 
dominantly agricultural but predomi- 
nantly industrial, so we must weigh in 
our planning the necessity for keeping 
pace in the expanding economy of the 
country while bending every effort to 
ease the effects of the dips. Thus our 
growth program did not rest solely 
upon the necessity for maintaining our 
relative position in the industry, but 
also gave due weight to the necessity 
for remaining in a properly competi- 
tive position in the inevitable period 
when capacity will be more than ade- 
quate to meet aggregate demand. 

The products of your Corporation 
continue to be diversified and in fields 
that on a long-term basis have con- 
tinued to grow, notwithstanding inter- 
mediate dips in the economy. To re- 
peat a belief which we have heretofore 
expressed, much of our volume con- 
tinues to be associated with literacy 
on this continent. We have reason to 
feel that this is one industry whose 
production, as it increases, seems mM 
turn to engender increased demand. 
While there are limits, of course, the 
use of paper is one index of civiliza- 
tion itself; and as literacy and civiliza- 
tion spread through the use of paper, 
in turn the demand for paper again 
increases. 

“This year of growth has been told 
about— we hope with such detail as 
to give adequate information about 
your Corporation. We would again 
express our appreciation to all Kim- 
berly-Clark employes for their able and 
wholehearted support of all that has 


— 


been accomplished in 1947. 
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That’s all it takes! Four basic circuits 
and 8 basic component parts give you 
more than 100,000 different electronic in- 


strument combinations for processing use. 


Flow, level, speed, pressure, temperature, 
gas analysis, pH, conductivity, ete.—all 
can be controlled with these interchange- 


able Bailey units. 


With Bailey controls, replacement part 
stocks are held to a minimum because 
parts are interchangeable. Maintenance 


costs are less, too, because maintenance 
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men quickly become familiar with the 
standardized Bailey units. 


Bailey bulletin No. 17 shows how you 
can use this improved control system. 
Write for your copy and keep it handy 
for reference the next time you need 


process controls. 
P-19-A 


BAILEY METER CO. 
1056 Ivanhoe Rd. « Cleveland 10, Ohio 
BAILEY METER CO. LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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Upson Receives Its 
Tenth Safety Award 


Lockport, N. Y.—Management and 
employees of the Upson Company, 
manufacturers of laminated fibre wall 
and ceiling panels, have been notified 
by Associated Industries of New York 
State, Inc., of the award to them of a 
certificate of merit for having made a 
100 percent safety record in 1947, it 
was made known last week by Walter 
T. Whittard, personnel manager. 

Out of 934 New York State manu- 
facturing concerns participating in 
this accident-prevention campaign, The 
Upson Company was one of four 100 
percent certificate winners in its class 
and group—pulp and paper making— 
Mr. Whittard said. 

In this 23rd annual state-wide cam- 
paign, the participating plants had a 
total employee personnel of 366,506, 
among whom 2,379 accidents—six of 
them fatal—occurred during the 13 
weeks in which the campaign was car- 
ried on. The frequency of accidents, 
state-wide, was reported to be lower 
than for the previous year. 

This is the second successive time 
that Upson Company management and 
employees have received similar 
awards. During the past 20 years, The 
Upson Company has received ten 
awards for 100 percent safety records, 
Mr. Whittard said. 


Jaffe Tells Lions of 
Hardwood Problems 


CartuaceE, N. Y.—The scientific per- 
fection of the sulphite process for 
making paper from hardwood pulp 
may bring a rebirth of the paper in- 
dustry in the northeastern states, Mar- 
tin Jaffe, development director at the 
National Paper Products Company 
plant, told the Lions Club here. 


According to the speaker, the ex- 
haustion of the amount of soft-wood 
available for pulp has brought about 
extensive research to find chemicals 
which will break down hardwood and 
make use of the large untapped re- 
sources of birch, beech, maple and 
aspen woods. 


When a method has been developed 
which will insure a recovery of the 
chemicals used, Mr. Jaffe said, it will 
open up a wide field for paper-making 
in this area. As the present time, he 
said, hardwood outnumbers softwood 
by a ratio of 25 to one. 


Lowder Heads Link-Belt 


Sales in Jacksonville 


ATLANTA—Link-Belt Company plant 
has established a district sales office 
in Jacksonville, Fla., with headquar- 
ters at 137 E. Forsyth St., Jacksonville 
2. Robert L. Lowder, formerly dis- 
trict sales engineer at the Link-Belt 
plant in Atlanta,-has been appointed 
district sales manager in charge of the 
new office. 
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Armacost Succeeds Van Brunt 
As C-E Engineering Head , 


New YorkK—J. V. Santry, presi- 
dent of Combustion Engineering Com- 
pany, New York, announces that John 
Van Brunt, vice-president in charge of 
engineering for the past twenty-five 
years, has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent and consulting engineer, and that 
Wilbur H. Armacost, vice-president, 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. Van 
Brunt as vice-president in charge of 
engineering. 

Mr. Van Brunt, a graduate of Ste- 
vens Institute of Technology of the 
class of 1897, has long been recognized 
as an outstanding authority on the 
design of large high-pressure boilers 
and fuel burning equipment. He has 
been responsible for the design of 
many hundreds of boilers now in serv- 
ice in large power stations through- 
out the country. He is a fellow of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and a member of various 
other engineering societies. 

Mr. Armacost, a_ graduate of 
Armour Institute of Technology of the 
class of 1916, has been associated with 
the Company and its affiliates since 
1920. He was elected a vice president 
of Combustion in 1943. 


Snell Expands Its 
Foreign Services 

New York — Foster D. Snell, Inc., 
chemists and engineers, have an- 
nounced a further expansion of the 
services they render to clients abroad. 


The latest association is with Drs. 
Bredt and Van de Kasteele of N. V. 
Technisch Chemisch Adviesbureau of 
Eindhoven, Netherlands. Other over- 
seas connections not previously pub- 
lished are association with MacTag- 
gart and Evans Ltd. of London, Eng- 
land, and O. A. Mendelsohn and Co. 
of Melbourne, Australia. 


Paper Played Part 
In Production Show 


Cuicaco—The big Production Show 
sponsored cooperatively by a number 
of this city’s professional and engi- 
neering societies was voted last week, 
after its conclusion, as one of the most 
valuable events of its type ever held 
in this city. Of particular intercst to 
the paper industry because of the par- 
ticipation of the Chicago Professional 
Paper Group, local section of TAPPI, 
the program included a_ substantial 
amount of attention to special prob- 
lems of the paper industry. 

On the afternoon of March 23, the 
second session sponsored by the Chi- 
cago TAPPI group was equally attrac. 
tive to its audience as “Color in Print- 
ing —Its Psychology, Application and 
Reproduction” formed the theme of an 
interesting panel discussion under the 
direction of Gaylor Donnelly, cxecu- 
tive vice-president of R. R. Donnelly 
& Sons, and honorary chairman. The 
discussion itself was under the super- 
vision of chairman Marvin C. Rogers, 
director of Research of the R. R. Don- 
nelly organization. 

One of the foremost advertising 
firms of the city, the Buchen Company, 
presented the first speaker in the per- 
son of Douglas Smith, executive art 
director, who discussed the “Psychol- 
ogy of Color,” pointing out reactions 
to various colors and the importance of 
colors not alone from the standpoint of 
attention-getting qualities but as they 
governed the psychological reactions 
of those in contact with the color 
schemes. 

The second speaker, Taylor Poore 
of Tempo, Inc., brought the initial dis- 
cussion on color down to an actual 
application of color in all business 
fields. With this preface, the final 
speaker, Logan Anderson of the sales 
department of R. R. Donnelly & Sons, 
effectively told and _ illustrated how 
colors were reproduced in the color 
printing processes. Particularly em- 
phasis was given to the latest develop- 
ments in this rapidly growing field. 

On the evening of March 23, more 
than 200 members and guests of the 
Chicago Professional Paper Group 
celebrated the completion of a most 
effective day which was a tribute to 
organization and cooperation, by ¢t- 
joying the monthly dinner held at the 
Chicago Bar Association dining rooms. 
Visitors, and there were many, had 
ample opportunity to see and praise the 
methods used by the Chicago group 1 
keeping up a high interest level a 
these monthly sessions and were givét 
a chance to see the question and at- 
swer procedure, always popular. with 
the local TAPPI group, functioning 
excellent style. : 

After opening remarks by J. L. Kub- 
icka, president, who had already com- 
mented on the work of the Group # 
the morning sessions at the Hotel 
Stevens, the meeting was turned over 
to A. E. McAneny of Bradner Smith & 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Rhinelander Prepares 
To Reclaim Waste 


RHINELANDER, Wis. — Paper mill 
executives, conservation leaders and 
others interested in the problem of 
river pollution are waiting the open- 
ing on July 4 of the fitst plant in the 
United States designed for the recla- 
mation of sulphite mill waste. The 
plant will be a part of the operation of 


the Rhinelander Paper Company, which’ 


has informed L. F. Warrick of the 
State Committee on Water Pollution 
that the cooperative enterprise will be 
ready for its first big test in mid-year. 

The plant climaxes nearly ten years 
of cooperative research and experi- 
mentation by the paper and pulp manu- 
facturing industry of Wisconsin, with 
the collaboration and encouragement 
of the committee. Studies included ex- 
periments at the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry at Appleton and a small 
pilot plant which had tests at an Ap- 
pleton mill several years ago. 

After the successful pilot plant tests, 
paper makers assessed themselves to 
finance the cost of the commercial- 
scale plant at Rhinelander. According 
to preliminary statements, the plant 
may reduce pollution from _ sulphite 
waste liquor by as much as 70 to 85 
percent. The plant was built after as- 
sessments upon manufactures totaled 
about a million dollars. 

The State Committee on Water Pol- 
lution currently is making tests of the 
water below the new plant in the Wis- 
consin River, so that comparative data 
collected later will show the difference 
because of the reclamation operation. 


Warrick explains that the first step 
in the reclamation process will utilize 
wood sugars which will be transformed 
into yeast suitable for livestock feed. 
These sugars amount to 60 percent of 
the oxygen-consuming pollution of the 
waste. Additional steps in the recla- 
mation process are expected to increase 
the salvage of the total waste as meas- 
ured by oxygen demand. 

Other expected by-products of the 
salvage process are sulphur and lignin, 
which. has value as an ingredient for 
adhesives, core binder, and as a base 
for plastics. Values of such by-prod- 
ucts and the value of the yeast for 
livestock feed, are expected to cover 
the cost of plant operation. If the ex- 
pectations are proved, other mills in 
the state will build similar plants. 


American Paper Goods 
Reports Its Earnings 


BERLIN, Conn.—The American Pa- 
per Goods Company, had a net income 
of $114,550 in 1947, according to the 
annual statement mailed to stockhold- 
ers, 

After providing for dividends on 
the preferred stock, taxes and depre- 
ciation, earnings on the 36,000 shares 
of common stock outstanding prior to 
the 6,000 shares issued in October, 
amounted to $2.97 a share. 

The company spent $1,500,000 last 
year to modernize and improve its 
plants. 

Its earned surplus rose last year 
from $1,014,823 to $1,031,905, and its 
current assets total $1,380,599. 


RHINELANDER Apps To Its Mitt 


Through error that portion of the caption which had been prepared for this view 
of the Rhinelander Paper Company’s mill additions when it was used recently was 


removed from the page. 


This aerial view, taken from an altitude of about 1000 feet, 


shows new construction at the main plant of the Company with log piles and booms 
in the background. Major units of new construction are located in outline and num- 
bered for identification. 1. New finishing room—train shed and truck loading docks. 


5. 


building. 
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2. New warehouse. 3. Water filtration plant. 4. Location of new No. 7 paper machine. 
Boiler house addition and new stack. 6. Yeast plant. 7. 


Addition to main office 


Oswegatchie Tract 
Passes to Wemyss 


GouveRNEUR, N. Y.—The bond)hold- 
ers of the former Oswegatchie Paper 
Company of Natural Dam have sold 
22,705 acres of timberland to James 
C. Wemyss of the successor Rushmore 
Paper Mills, Inc., for a price said to 
be $440,000. 

The lands are located in the coun- 
ties of St. Lawrence, Lewis and Her- 
kimer. A considerable portion of the 
tract is located in the town of \\ ebb, 
Herkimer county. 

The tract carries a large stand of 
pulpwood besides several hu 
thousand board feet of hardwood 

The holders of the bonds of the 
former Oswegatchie Paper company 
include the Nelson R. Caswell estate 
of this village and Attorney Sam Child 
of Watertown, as among the largest. 
Attorney Child and Ivan J. Gotham, 
Watertown, are the surviving mem- 
bers of the bondholders’ committee 
which controlled the tract, while the 
Watertown National Bank was trustee 
of the underlying mortgage, which 
originally amounted to $1,500,000. 

The deed of sale of the tract has 
already been recorded in the county 
clerk’s offices of St. Lawrence, Lewis 
and Herkimer counties. The internal 
revenue stamps upon the deed amout 
to $484 or $1.10 for each $1,000 of the 
sale price indicating that 
was $440,000. 

The tract has not been lumbered 
but it is understood that cutting will 
be started in the future and the wood 
will be delivered to the Rushmore mill 
for conversion into paper. 

The tract was originally owned by 
the Aldrich Paper company, which was 
formed in 1900 with Nelson R. Cas- 
well directing affairs. The mill was 
burned June 4, 1920 and the next year 
the Oswegatchie Paper company was 
organized to take over the properties 
of the Aldrich company and _ rebuild 
the mill. 

The Oswegatchie Paper company 
again had Caswell as the leading force 
and operated for several years until 
financial matters forced it to close 
leaving Mr. Caswell and Attorney 
Child as the principal bondholders. 
About 14 years ago they disposed of 
the mills and water rights on the Os 
wegatchie river to the Rushmore Pa- 
per Mills, Inc., of which Mr. Wemyss 
and members of that family were the 
controlling stockholders. 


lred 


the price 


lron & Steel Products 
Appoints Sweeny 


Cuicaco — Iron & Steel Products, 
Inc., has appointed Frank M. Sweeny 
as sales representative in the Balti 
more district with headquarters at 4136 
Roland Avenue, Baltimore 11, Md. Mr. 
Sweeny comes to the Iron & Steel 
Products organization with many years 
of railroad, sales and enginecring eX 
perience. 
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of the most units, in the shortest time, at the lowest cost 
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SEND FOR FREE COPY 
HANDLING MATERIALS ILLUSTRATED 


a factual, informative publica- 
tion that shows how modern 
handling methods can save 
time, money and manpower in 
any industry. 


CRANE ARM 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION, DIVISION 17 © 1226 EAST 152ND STREET © CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





DON’T BE A VICTIM OF OVER-EXPANSION = 
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increased with Towmotor Mass Handling. 
Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks, Tractors and Ac- 
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steadily and increases the productive poten- 
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power. Take the modern approach to ma- 
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Powell River Adds to 
Its Forestry Staff 


PowELL River, B. C.—Powell River 
Company Limited has made a number 
of staff changes in its forestry and 
logging departments. 

Duties of John Liersch, who joined 
Powell River Company last spring as 
forest engineer, have been enlarged to 
include logging, and he becomes assist- 
ant to Norman English, general mana- 
ger of all logging operations. 

A newcomer to the company is W. D. 
“Bill” Hagenstein, well-known forester 
and logger. Mr. Hagenstein holds a 
Master’s Degree in forestry from Duke 
University and has done practically 
every job in the woods from setting 
chokers and felling timber to logging 
engineering and camp management. 
Prior to joining the Corps of Engineers 
of the U. S. Army, as well as subse- 
quent to his discharge, he was forester 
for the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. One of his first assignments 
with Powell River Company will be 
the compilation of a forest inventory 
of the company lands in the Powell 
River vicinity. This will be prelimin- 
ary to the development thereon of a 
model forest to demonstrate to the peo- 
ple of Powell River and district what 
can be done in the way of scientific for- 
est practices. 

Another newcomer is Bruce Low, 
who has become associated with the 
logging department as personnel and 
safety director. He has been in the log- 
ging business for the past 20 years and 
has operated his own firm, the Esper- 
anza Logging Company in Esperanza 
Inlet and Thurlow Island. In 1943 he 
sold out and enlisted in the R.C.A.F. 
and received his air bomber wings the 
following year. Upon returning to 
civilian life he entered the University 
of British Columbia at Vancouver to 
complete his training and took a degree 
in Commerce and Forestry. Prior to 
joining the Powell River Company he 
spent six months with the Department 
of Finance in Victoria on land valua- 
tion. 


Gould Maintains He 
Acted to Save Time 


New Yorx—Harry E. Gould, presi- 
dent of the Aldine Paper Company, 
this week added his informal comment 
to the disposal of a case against his 
company by the Government which had 
named Aldine with others in a con- 
spiracy suit. Originally filed as a con- 
spiracy action against the A. B. Dick 
Company, the Mimeograph Company, 
C. H. Dexter & Sons, John A. Manning 
Paper Company, the suit last week re- 
sulted in fines of varying amounts, and 
in a consent decree enjoining certain 
practices in the stencil paper field. 
Commenting on the decision, Gould 
stated: 

“The charges in the Mimeograph 
case related principally to matters 
which occurred long before I entered 
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GLENN E. JOHNSTON 

who has joined Lukens Steel Company, 
Coatesville, Pa., as a member of its sales 
development staff, according to an an- 
nouncement by J. Frederic Wiese, Vice 
President in Charge of Sales for Lukens. 
He will specialize in sales development 
work on Lukens Clad Steels among dis- 
tributors and Lukens district sales offices 
in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Mon- 
treal and Toronto territories. 

Previously, Mr. Johnston was a special 
representative of the composite steel and 
composite tool steels divisions of Jessop 
Steel Company, Washington, Pa. He has 
also served as a sales representative in the 
Pittsburgh and Buffalo areas for B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, O., and in 
Buffalo for White Motor Company, Cleve- 
land, O. 


the business world, and, indeed, in 
some instances, before I was even 
born. The charges affecting my com- 
pany had to do with matters occurring 
since 1942. My company and I were 
the least important of the defendants. 

“Being confronted with the prospect 
of a long and expensive trial in Cleve- 
land which would have kept me away 
from my business, I had no alternative 
but to dispose of the case by a plea in 
which I took the position that I would 
not further contest the Government's 
charges. 

“T still feel that the Government 
should not have proceeded against me. 
My decision to settle the case was dic- 
tated by practical considerations.” 


Hayward to Speak at 
Washington Dinner Meeting - 


KaLtaMazoo—R. A. Hayward, presi- 


dent of the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company, will be speaker 
for the industry of Michigan at a 
meeting of industrialists of the state 
with Michigan’s congressional delega- 
tion in Washington April 26. The 
6:30 dinner in the Statler hotel’s Presi- 
dential room is one of a series arranged 
as preliminary to the annual meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, April 27, 28 and 29. 


B. C. Proposes Fund for 
Forest Development 


Vancouver, B. C.—Increased rv yal- 
ties on timber, a forest develop:jent 
fund of $2,500,000, and permission for 
bona fide farmers to operate woo: lots 
on a sustained yield basis were »ro- 
vided in amendments to the Fores! (ct 
introduced in the B.C. Legislatur: re- 
cently. Land and Forests Minister |. T, 
Kenney would make no estimate o/ the 
revenue increased royalties would 
bring to the province, stating the fig- 
ures would be disclosed in the budget 
speech. rn 

In the Pacific Coast district, the 
royalty on fir, cedar, pine and spruce 
will be increased from $2 to $3 per 
thousand feet for grade one; $1.50 to 
$2 on grade two and 75 cents to S1 on 
grade three. Hemlock royalties will be 
increased from $1.50 to $2 on grade 
one, $1 to $1.50 on grade two and 75 
cents to $1 on grade three. 

In the Prince Rupert district, the 
increase on fir, spruce and cedar will 
be from $1.65 to $2.50 on grade one, 
from $1.25 to $1.75 on grade two and 
75 cents to $1 on grade three. Hemlock 
will be boosted from $1.25 to $2 on 
grade one, 95 cents to $1.25 on grade 
two and 75 cents to $1 on grade three. 

In the Interior, white pine will in- 
crease from $1.50 to $2; yellow pine 
and spruce is increased to $1.50, and 
others from 75 cents to $1. 

The amendments provide a fund of 
$2,500,000 for loans to private timber 
operators to enable them to take off 
timber more economically. Mr. Kenney 
explained that this frequently involved 
taking timber from the rear section of 
a lot first and that many operators 
could not afford to do so. 

Contributions to the Forest Protec- 
tion Fund are increased from $250,- 
000 to $650,000. 

The amendments require that the 
farm woodlot must be adjacent to 
farm property and must be managed 
according to reforestation principles. 
The farmer is permitted to take off the 
annual growth periodically and is re- 
quired to pay no taxes or charges, eX- 
cept stumpage fees. 


Besley Heads Forestry 
At British Columbia U. 


Vancouver, B. C. — Professor Ole 
Besley has been appointed head of the 
forestry department at the University 
of British Columbia. He was prev!- 
ously head of a similar department at 
the University of West Virginia. 

A. B. Recknagel has been serving as 
acting director of the forestry depart- 
ment at the University of British 
Columbia for the past six months since 
the resignation of the former head, 
Professor John Liersch, who left to ac- 
cept the position of chief forester of 
the Powell River Company. Mr. Reck- 
nagel was recently appointed head of 
the forestry department of the 95t 
Regis Paper Company. 
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Vermont's Truckmen 
Remain on Strike 


RUTLAND, Vt.—As paper manufac- 
turers continued to feel the pinch in 


a shortage of available transportation, 


Vermont’s striking truck drivers—now 
out almost four weeks—and represen- 
tatives of five major trucking firms 
remained deadlocked this week at the 
end of their third conference, held 
at the Hotel Berwick here. 

No agreement was reached after 
more than six hours during which 
AFL union committeemen and repre- 
sentatives of the firms met in joint 
session and separately. The meeting 
had been called by John O'Reilly of 
Concord, N. H., federal conciliator 
from the Boston office. 

Two previous meetings had been 
called by O’Reilly on March 5 and 
March 15, both at White River Junc- 
tion. The strike got underway on 
March 1. 

H. P. Welch, spokesman for the 
firms’ representatives present, had no 
comment to make, other than that 
there had been “no changes” in the 
original issues. Leon Woodbury of 
Camden, N. H., business agent of the 
AFL Teamsters’ Union, whose head- 
quarters is at Barre, said that the 
matter stands on the original pro- 
posals and counter-proposals made as 
the strike got underway on the first 
of the month. 

Some 250 men are out on strike— 
with Woodbury calling it “100 per 
cent effective” since all movement, 
except milk and perishables, has been 


halted. 


Los Angeles Area Bids 
For More Paper Production 


Los ANGELES—Prospects for the pa- 
per industry in Los Angeles have re- 
ceived fresh encouragement in a report 
from the Haynes Foundation of this 
city. 

Timed with the revival of pre-war 
manufacturing trends, a survey entitled 
“Production Cost Trends in Selected 
Industrial Areas,” shows forest prod- 
ucts leading the list of favored indus- 
tries in Los Angeles with respect to 
labor and materials costs. 

The 249-page book, printed by Uni- 
versity of California Press, is an analy- 
sis of the manufacturing costs of all 
durable and non-durable goods in the 
cities of Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Pitts- 
burgh during the years 1929-1939. At 
the end of the decade, labor and mate- 
rials costs were lower for paper prod- 
ucts in Los Angeles than in any of the 
other five manufacturing areas. 

The report is the second of a series 
sponsored by Haynes Foundation and 
its author is Dr. Philip Neff, acting 
chairman of the Department of Eco- 
nomics, Pomona College, Claremont, 
California. Dr. Neff is economics con- 
sultant for the Haynes Foundation. 
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Paut B. Fow er 


who has joined the E. D. Jones & Sons 
Company as a sales engineer. With the 
exception of three years in the service, he 
has been in the paper industry since his 
graduation from Northeastern University 
in 1931 with a chemical engineering degree. 
For 11 years he was with the Crocker- 
McElwain Company of Holyoke. He en- 
tered the Navy in June, 1942, and served 
with the rank of lieutenant in the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean theatres. For two years 
after the war, he was superintendent of 
the Morley Company’s board mill at Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 


NEPCO Reports Sales 
Up By 60 Per Cent 


(Continued from page 16) 


vision. This brings to more than 
twenty-eight million the total number 
of trees planted since the inception of 
the program. 

Highlights of the annual report can 
be quickly obtained from a “Briefly 
Speaking” summary preceeding Mr. 
Alexander’s detailed report, and picto- 
graphic charts readily show the com- 
parison of net sales, distribution of 
cost dollar, tons of paper shipped, to- 
tal palrolls, growth of working capi- 
tal, etc. 

Inside the double-folded covers are 
air views of the two mills operated by 
Nekoosa-Edwards at Port Edwards 
and Nekoosa, Wisconsin, and the first 
double spread inside the front cover 
carries a “Well done!” message from 
president Alexander to the employees 
explaining that without their experi- 
ence, loyalty and cooperation the ac- 
complishments of the past several 
years would have been impossible. 
Copies of the report are available 
upon request from the Public Rela- 
tions department of Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper Company, Port Edwards, Wis- 
consin. 


Franc’s Value Poses 
Import Duty Problem 


New York — The currency reva/ua- 
tion recently put into effect in France 
has been met with instructions to ( us- 
toms officials to withold action on im- 
ports of French merchandise pending 
further instructions, but that in csti- 
mating duties they are to use the hivher 
rate published by the Federal Reserve 
Bank, whether that rate is the official 
or free price for the franc. Paper 
shipments affected by the new French 
policy are chiefly specialities and pa- 
peteries according to Warren B. Bul- 
lock, manager of the Import Committee 
of the American Paper Industr 

The International Trade Organiza- 
tion conference at Havana has reached 
an agreement that all tariff concessions 
provided in the Geneva agreements will 
be available for two years to all coun- 
tries becoming members of the I.T.O. 
but that after that period only those 
countries which make concessions on 
their own tariff rates will reccive the 
benefits of the agreements. This will 
not affect United States rates which 
are by most favored nation treaties in 
effect as to all countries not formally 
proclaimed as discriminating against 
this country. 

The United Kingdom has announced 
that its token import plan, under which 
imports are fixed at a limited ratio to 
pre-war trades, will be extended for 
1948. Paper towels and paper napkins 
are deleted from the permissible im- 
port quotas because they can not be 
manufactured in Great Britain in com 
petitive quantities. 

Prospective importers of creped pa 
per specialties are seeking the United 
States market. Creped kraft, rein 
forced with burlap, and metal coated 
creped kraft are among the itenis made 
abroad, both being flame-proofed. 


Local 534 Votes Yes on 
Union Security Clause 


OcpensspurG, N. Y. — Ogdensburg 
Local No. 534, Cleveland Container 
employes’ union, Pulp, Sulphite, and 
Paper Mill Workers, American Fed- 
eration of Labor, by an almost unani- 
mous vote approved the union security 
clause under the Taft-Hartley law. 
With 62 members of the local eligible 
to vote, 60 ballots were cast. Of that 
number 57 were affirmative. , 

The local’s adoption of the union 
security clause makes membership 
the local obligatory for all present and 
future employes of the company, and 
new employes must join it within 30 
days of the beginning of employment. 

At the election, the National Labor 
Relations Board was represented by 
Richard Lipsitz, Buffalo. The local 
was represented by Edmund Sargent, 
president, while Miss Patricia Lynch 
represented the company. Floyd Van 
Deusen, international field representa- 
tive of the Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper 
Mill Workers of the A. F. of L. was 
present. 
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The organization of Elof 
Hansson maintains offices 
in: 

Gothenburg 


london 
Sao Paolo 
Rio De Janiero 
Buenos Aires 
Mexico City 
ocal S Seay 
ah Shanghai 
neh ; and representatives in all 
van key cities throughout the 
world! 


April 8 194g 


Our intimate world-wide affiliations—branch offices and per- 
sonal representatives— gear this international organization to the 
making of “time”. Time, and timeliness, as the industry well knows, 
spell profits in the distributing and marketing of paper and 
woodpulp. 


As importers and exporters of these materials, Elof Hansson 
Inc. has the broad facilities that bring buyer and seller together 
quickly regardless of where they are located. That makes time— 
and profits—for both. 


ELOF HANSSON INC. 


220 EAST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y 





Office of the Paper TrapE JouRNAL, 
Wednesday, April 7, 1948. 

In some quarters the present lull in 
overall demand for paper and its prod- 
ucts—with its reaction on allied indus- 
tries—is looked upon as a softening of 
demand to a new level, while other 
market writers see the condition as the 
adoption of a policy of great caution 
to forestall a recession. Demand is 
seen as tapering because inventories 
have reached the point where they are 
stacking close to the danger point so 
that the next few months may prove a 
challenge to the best business judg- 
ment of the industry. 

According to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce field office ob- 
servers, wholesale paper merchants in- 
dicate that more and more caution is 
currently being exercised with respect 
to inventories, and if these policies are 
put into effect the upward trend in in- 
ventories over the past many months 
may level off. It should be borne in 
mind, the report suggests, that since 
both sales and inventories indexes are 
based upon value figures, the increase 
in, paper prices of approximately 21 
percent from January 1947 to January 
1948 means that actual volume of in- 
ventories has not actually advanced as 
greatly as the index numbers would 
otherwise appear to indicate. 

On an index basis, wholesalers’ sales 
of paper and its products in January 
1948 were 245.6, which was the same 
as in December but about 2% percent 
above January 1947. The index show- 
ing the value of paper wholesalers’ 
inventories has, however, increased 
greatly for a year ago. The index of 
January 1948 inventories was 174.0 
showing an increase of 35 percent over 
January 1947, as well as an increase 
of 6 percent over December last year. 


Wood Pulp 


February imports of 221,000 tons 
were well above any of the three pre- 
ceding months and registered a gain of 
60,000 tons or 38 percent over Febru- 
ary 1947, the Department of -Com- 
meree reports. Imports from Canada, 
which in 1947 supplied 65 percent of 
our total pulp imports, declined in Feb- 
ruary in comparison with the three 
prior. months. February imports from 
Sweden, on the other hand, rose to 
nearly 87,000 tons, a total substantially 
above the highest of the three months 
immediately preceding, and more than 
double the receipts from that country 
in February 1947. Imports from Fin- 
land in February, though only mod- 
erately greater than the average of the 
three months preceding, were 9,000 
tons or 65 percent larger than in Feb- 
ruary 1947. Of the total wood pulp 
imported by the United States in Feb- 
ruary 1948,, Canada supplied 49 per- 
cent, Sweden 39 percent, and Finland 


TRENDS 


10 percent, with less than 1 percent 
originating in Norway. 

Of the grand total of 2.3 million tons 
of 1947 pulp imports, it is estimated 
that approximately 1.6 million tons 
comprise market pulp. That figure is 
obtained by adding to the total pulp 
imported from other countries the ton- 
nages of Canadian market pulp actual- 
ly received by United States mills dur- 
ing the year. While the consensus of 
reports from governmental and trade 
sources indicates the possibility of con- 
tinued receipts of imported pulp in 
like amounts, domestic and interna- 
tional problems affecting each of the 
supplying countries tend to discourage 
too dogmatic a prediction of their fu- 
ture pulp production and exports, in 
the opinion of the Department of Com- 
merce. Canada, the leading postwar 
supplier, is in a favorable position from 
the standpoint of raw material and 
labor. A pressing requirement for U.S. 
dollars moreover should serve as an 
encouragement to sustained pulp ex- 
ports to this country. The north Euro- 
pean group of countries, though main- 
taining a commendable record in their 
recent shipments of wood pulp despite 
a prolonged drought and shortages of 
labor, coal, pulpwood, et cetera, now 
appear faced with a disturbing politi- 
cal situation. 

“Beyond the threat to the U.S. wood 
pulp supply implicit in the precarious 
political status of Finland lies the ex- 
posure of the Scandinavian peninsula 
to similar menacing developments. Any 
major interruption of pulp exports 
from these countries, especially Swe- 
den, could create a supply situation in 
the United States infinitely more acute 
than the scarcity of pulp that has lately 
plagued the nonintegrated mills. The 
possible necessity of replacing from 
other sources the 800,000 tons of wood 
pulp now available annually from 
northern Europe would tax severely 
the ingenuity of a resourceful indus- 
try. Though it is to be hoped that a 
representative share of European wood 
pulp will continue to be an important 
contribution to our raw material pool, 
the U.S. pulp and paper interests would 
be less than realistic in failing to give 
serious consideration to the less favor- 
able side of the picture.” 

A feature of special interest in Swed- 
ish wood pulp exports in 1947 is the 
substantial increase in bleached sulphate 
from 70,000 to 137,000 tons, a new 
record. Of this quantity, 56,000 tons 
came to the United States. Prices for 
the second quarter at $185 to $195 a 
ton against the domestic market price 
of $175 to $185, with the market re- 
ported short of bleached sulphate pa- 
per, indicates resistance to the 
Swedish price on this grade than to 
other types of pulp. 


less 


Waste Paper 


The supply of waste paper thro: ¢h- 
out the East is reported as pleniiful 
with collections in excellent flow and 
consumption for the week ended March 
27 the highest of the year, also the 
highest of any single week since last 
October. Collections for the same week 
were the year’s highest of a quarter 
that for its thirteen weeks was 3.5 per- 
cent greater than 1947’s first quarter, 
13 percent higher than the first quarter 
of 1946, and 22 percent ahead of the 
same quarter of 1945. 

Despite this heavy consumption, de- 
mand for new supplies continues slow, 
particularly for folded news and mixed. 
Old corrugated is more readily taken 
up. Heavy book, magazines and ledger 
also were in light demand with prices 
softer on these grades. Prices for 
folded news and mixed are unchanged. 

Some improvement is noted in the 
pack of news and container grades, 
though there were numerous rejections 
of mixed and higher grades because of 
poor quality of stock. 


Cottons 

A switch to the larger supply of sul- 
phite paper which has come to a mar- 
ket already stocked with rag-content 
papers of higher price has, in the opin- 
ion of many, had a marked effect on 
the new cuttings market which con- 
tinues dull. However, some optimism 
springs from the belief that the mills 
must soon cease drawing on inven- 
tories and come into the market for 
supplies. Mills are waiting for lower 
prices and are turning to larger sup- 
plies of wood pulp and other subs:i- 
tutes. 

Cautious buying likewise marks the 
trading in old rags. Supplies are com- 
ing forward in better quantity, but buy- 
ing is conservative. Prices are steady. 

Index 

The index of general business activ- 
ity for the week ended March 27 eased 
to 146.3 from 147.9 in the preceding 
week, compared with 147.2 in the cor- 
responding week of 1947. Index of 
paperboard production was 191.0 com- 
pared with 189.9 in the preceding week, 
and with 178.2 in the corresponding 
week of 1947. 

Paper production for the week ended 
March 27 was estimated at 99.0  per- 
cent compared with 101.2 (revised) for 
the preceding week, with 107.8 for the 
corresponding week of 1947, with 104.9 
for 1946, and with 88.9 for the corre- 
sponding week of 1945. 

Paperboard production for the week 
ended March 27 was 104.0 percent of 
capacity, compared with 104.0 for the 
preceding week, with 102.0 for the 
corresponding week of 1947, with 100.0 
for 1946, and with 100.0 for the cor- 
responding week of 1945. 
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Get Longer Felt Life With 


Torrington Spherical Roller Bear 


Sensitive operation of Torrington 
Spherical Roller Bearings on dryer 
felt rolls of the Pusey & Jones 
paper machine reduces drag, pro- 
longs felt life and saves power. 


... Uniform tension control possible with 
this new Torrington Bearing is im- 
portant feature to Paper Industry. 


REDUCED DRAG on dryer felt rolls is ob- 
tained when Torrington Spherical Roller 
Bearings are used. They provide uniform ten- 
sion; hence longer felt life. Power consump- 
tion is reduced...service life extended because 
of the low coefficient of friction and high 
radial and thrust capacity. In addition, their 
design allows utilization of full shaft cross- 
section for greater strength. Shaft deflection 
is smoothly accommodated by the self-align- 
ing feature. Positive sealing eliminates danger 
of spoilage of web through oil leakage. 
These and many related advantages can be 


secured on calender rolls, presses and paper 
dryers, chippers, beaters, Jordan engines and 
screens through the use of Torrington Spher- 
ical Roller Bearings. 

The specialized experience of Torrington’s 
engineers is offered you to aid in the design, 
selection and application of all types of anti- 
friction bearings. Call or write the nearest 
Torrington office. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


South Bend 21,Ind. * ‘Torrington, Conn. 
District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


SPHERICAL ROLLER 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS: steatcur nour 


NEEDLE 
BALL 
NEEDLE ROLLERS 





PRICES 


With the elimination of price controls on paper, pulp, 
rags and other materials, the quotations given below once 
more become indicative of trends in an open market. At 
the moment they can be of little more, for, while some 
volume business still is being done under contract at the 
figures given below, fluctuations representing special con- 
ditions are to varied and too frequent to permit prices 
to be given as representing a wholly stabilized market. 


Paper 
(Delivered New York) 


Standard News, per ton— 

Rolls, contract .... $93.00/$96.00 
Sheets 102.50/109.00 
Kraft—per cwt.—Carload Quantities 
Zone A Deld. 40 lb. base wet. 

Superstandard 
Wrapping 

No. 1 Wrapping .... 

Standard Wrapping .. 

Standard Bag 


Tissues—Per Ream 24x36 (480) 11 
. «+++ $1.84/$2.00 


o. 2 
Reate ‘Anti-Tar 
Kraft Unbl. 
Manila No. 2 1.62/ — 
Shred. Wh. No. lecwt. 1.10/ 1.50 
Toilet—Per Case of 100 rolls—1 M 
Sheets. 
Unbleached - $8.50/$10.00 
Bleached 8.50/ 10.00 
Paper Towels—Per Case of 3750— 


Zone 1 
“Jr. M’tif’d 91%4x9% 


Wh. 

Br. Sr. M’tif’d 10x12 

Br. Jr. M’tif’d 91%4x9% ... 

Br. Jr. Sgl. fold ae ss 
Manila—per cwt.—C-l. 

No. 1 Jute Tag ... 

Reg. Jute Manila . 

No. 1 Manila 
Boards, per ton— 

Plain News 

Filled News 

A aa 

Sgl. Mla. J-d. Chip* 100.00/10 

White Pat. coated* 120.00/ 

Kraft Liners 42 Ib. 100.00/ 

Kraft Corr. .009 .. 105.00/ 

Binders Boards ... 126.00/ 

* Base Prices per 10 tons. Less 
than 10 tons but over 3 tons, add 
$2.50; three tons or less, add $5; 
regular 35-39 basis, add $5; basis 
40-49, add $2.50; basis 91-100, add 
$2.50; basis 101-120, add $5. 

The following prices are repre- 
sentative of distributors’ resale 
prices, all deliveries in Zone 1; Rag 
Content Bonds and Ledgers— 

White, Assorted Items 
Bonds, per cwt. 


Carton 4 C’t’n 
soem Rag Ext. 

$55.00 $50.80 

48.25 44.55 

37.50 34.55 

32.25 29.40 

28.75 26.15 


Ledgers, per cw*. 


$55.00 $50.80 
48.25 44.55 
37.50 34.55 
.+- 32.25 29.40 i 
® Rag .... 28.75 26.15 25.10 
‘Saas Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items 
Bonds, per cwt. 
$21.25 $19.25 
20.25 18.30 
19.25 17.55 
Ledgers, per cwt. 
$21.75 $19.65 
20.75 18.75 
20.00 18.10 
Free Sheet Book Papers— 
White, Cased Paper 
(Per cwt.) Case Ton 
. 1 Glossy Coated . 20.40 $19.50 


- 15 
3.60 


3.15 


is 50/ 
13.25/$15.50 
9.75/ 


ee 


Ton 


$48.70 
42.70 
= 10 


$18.50 
17.55 
16.85 


} 2 Glossy Coated . 
No. 3 Glossy Coated . 


(Per cwt.) 

No. 1 
ermarked) 
No. 2 Offset 


A Grade E. F. 


A Grade S.& S.C. . 


B Grade E. F. 
B Grade S. C. 


19.15 
18.40 
Case 


18.30 
17.60 
Ton 


Antique (Wat- 
. $15.90 


15.15 
to 
17.90 
14.90 
15.40 


Wood Pulp 


_ Domestic mill contract prices de- 
lievered with varying freight allow- 


ances. 


Groundwood 


Unbleached Suiphite - 
Bleached Sulphite ... 


Bleached Soda 


Bleached Sulphate .. 


Unbleached Sulphate 
Northern 

Unbleached Sulphate 
Southern 


- 124.00/ 


Per Short ADT 
$80.00/$81.00 


125.00/135.00 
130.00/ 
175.00/185.00 
125.00/155.00 


130.00/145.00 


Canadian Quotations 


Prices delivered 
freight allowances 
specified: 


Reg. No. Kraft .. 
Unbleached Sulphite 


Bleached Sulphite ... 
Unbleached 


Glassine 


unless 


with varying 


otherwise 


Per Short ADT 
- 125.00/ 


125.00/126.00 
125.00/135.00 


Sulphite (no freight 


allowance) 
Bleached Soda 
Groundwood 


Sideruns Pulping News 
Spe- 


Hardwood and 
cialty Grades 


120.00/ 
130.00/ 
80.00/ 85.00 
80.00/ 


Nominal 


Swedish Quotations 

On dock, Atlantic Ports 
Bleached Kraft 185.00/195.00 
Bleached Sulphite ... 185.00/195.00 
Unbleached Sulphite . 155.00/175.00 
Unbleached Kraft ... 147.50/165.00 


Finnish Quotations 
On dock, Atlantic Ports 
Per Short ADT 
Bleached Sulphite ...$187.50/ 
Unbleached Sulphite . 155.00/157.00 
Unbleached Sulphate 147.50/ 


New Domestic Cotton 
Cuttings 


(F.O.B. Shipping Point Plus Deal- 
er’s Commision) 

White Shirt 

Unbleached Muslin 

Light Silesias 

WwW om Back Blue Over- 


s 
Blue Overalls 
Fancy Shirt 
Light Percales 
Light Prints 
No. 1 Washables .... 
Bleachable Khaki .... 
Unbleachable Khaki 
Cottonades 


NOONNNNNU 
USOMUUUNMNS 


Old Domestic Cotton Rags 


(F.0.B. Shipping Point Plus Deal- 
er’s Commission) 
Per 100 Ibs. 
No. 1 Whites Repacked $5.50/ $6.00 
~~ 5 ae Miscel- 
4.50/ §.00 


5 
No "2 5 Whites Repacked 3.50/ 3. 


No. 2 Whites aiieee- 
laneous 


Blue Overalls 


Thirds and Blues Re- 


acked 
No. 
No. 
No. 3 Jute Bagging . 
No. 4. Brussels 


1 Roofing Rags .. 
2 Roofing Rags .. 


and 
hard back carpets .. 
No. 5A Roofing Rags . 


3.00/ 
3.75/ 


3.25/ 
2.10/ 
1.90/ 
1.75/ 


1.75/ 
1.75/ 


KNW fw 
COHN ON 
nono oo 


at 
oo 00 
umn 


New Foreign Cotton Cuttings 


(Prices to Mill, 


New Dark Cuttings . 


New Mixed Cuttings .. 


Light Silesias 


Light Flannelettes .... 
New White Cuttings .. 
Cut- 


New Unbleached 
tings 


Fancy Shirt Cuttings . 
No. 1 


Light Prints 
Bleachable Khaki, 


Unbl. Khaki, No. 1 


F.O.B. Dock, N.Y.) 


Per 100 Ibs. 


- $5.50/ 
6.25/ 
9.25/ 
9.25/ 

12.00/ 


7.00/ 
6.25/ 


Old Foreign Rags 


(Prices to Mill, 
No. 1 White Linens . 


. 4 White Linens 
No. 


. 4 White Cottons 


Extra Light Prints nee 


Old Light Prints 


Med. Light Prints .... 


Dutch Blue Cottons .. 
Checks and Blues ... 
Linsey Garments 


Dark Cottons, European 
Dark Cottons, Egyptian 
Old Shopperies ....... 


New Shopperies 


Bagging 
f.o.b. N.Y.) 


(Prices to Mill, 


Foreign Gunny, No. 


Roofing Bagging 
Foreign Manila Rope . 


Domestic Manila Rope 


Jute Strings 
No. 1 Sisal Strings 
Mixed Strings 


1 White Cottons - 
. 2 White Cottons .. 
. 3 White Cottons .. 


f.o.b. dock, N.Y.) 


Per 100 lbs. 


12.00/ 
8.00/ 
8.00/ 
8.00/ 
7.00/ 
6.00/ 
4.00/ 
6.50/ 
4.50/ 
4.00/ 
5.25/ 
4.00/ 
2.60/ 
2.50/ 
3.00/ 
2.20/ 
2.40/ 


.$14.00/$16.00 
No. 2 White Linens .. 
. 3 White Linens .. 


13.00 
9.00 
9.00 

10.00 
8.00 
6.50 
4.50 
7.00 
5.00 
4.50 
5.50 
4.25 
2.75 
2.60 
3.25 
2.30 
2.50 


Per 100 Ibs. 


6.25/ 
6.25/ 
6.00/ 
5.50/ 
2.00/ 


Waste Paper 


Base Prices to Mills for Average 


Packings 


(Dollars Per Ton) 
F.o.b. New York, Baled 


No. 1 Hard White 
Envelope Cuts, one 


$155.00/$165.00 


(F.0.B. Eastern 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White No. 1 
New White No. 2 
Light Silesias .... 
Black Silesias, soft 
New Unbleached .. 
Washable Prints . 
Washable No. 1 .. 

Blue Overall 

Cotons—Accordin 
Washable Shredding 
Fancy Percales .. 
New Black Soft 

Khaki Cuttings— 
Unbleachable Cot- 

ton Cuttings ... 
Bleachable Cotton 

Cuttings . 
Men’s Corduroy .. 
Ladies’ Corduroy . 
Cottonades 


1 $6.00/ $6.50 
Domestic Gunny, No. 1 g 

Light Wool Tares .... 
Heavy Wool Tares ... 
No. 1 Scrap Bagging .. 


No. 1 Hard White 
a Cuts .. 
1 Hard White 
‘daavinnn, unruled 
No. 1 Hard White 
Shavings, ruled .. 
Soft White Shavings, 
one cut 
No. 1 Soft White 
Shavings 135.00/ 
-—. — Shavings, 


12 


145.00/ 
145.00/ 
110.00/ 
145.00, 


155.00 
5.00 
).00 

55.00 
$5.00 

-00, 

45.00 

35.00 

25.00 

15.09 


75.00 


9.50 


35.00 


No. t ‘Sennatirnnd Fly 
Leaf Shavings ... 

N. 1 Heavy Books & 
Magazines 

Mixed Books 

No. 1 White Ledger 

Manila Tab. Cards . 

New Manila Envelope 
Cuttings, one cut . 100.00 

New Manila Envelope 
Cuttings 

Extra Manilas ..... 

Mixed Kraft, Env. & 
Rag Cuttings sake 

Kraft Envelope Cut- 
tings 

Triple Sorted, No. 
Brown Soft Kraft 

New Kraft Corru- 
gated Cuttings ... 

No. 1 Assorted Old 
Kraft 

New Jute Covvagenel 
Cuttings 

Old 100% Kraft Cor- 
rugated Containers 

Te. 2 COS wannares 

No. 1 Mixed Papers 

Box Board Cuttings . 

White Blank News . 

Overissue News .... 

Old Corrugated 

Mill Wrappers .. 


65.00 
25.00 


75.00 


110.00 


50.00 
15.00 
11.00 
85.00 
24.00 
24.00 


24.00 


NwmwMW 


Twines 
All Prices Nominal, F. 
(Soft Fiber) 
Coarse Polished— 
India 
Fine India 
Fine Polished 


o.b. Mill 


Unpolished— 
Paper Makers .... 
Tube Rope ....-. 
Wrapping 
Cotton 


(Hard Fiber) 


Mex. Sisal 
Manila (Reprocessed) 


(American Hemp) 


Polished Hemp 
Unpolished 


PHILADELPHIA 
Domestic Rags (New) 


one ik 


Shipping Point) 


12 


nominal 


07%4/ 
0634 / 
10%4/ 
06%/ 
.05 
07%) 


08 
-07 
11% 
-07 
05% 
08 


04 
07% 


nominal 


06 / 


06% 


07% 
-06 
.0S% 
.06 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
(F.0.B. Eastern Shipping Point) 


— No. 1 —Re- 


4.50 / 5.00 


Mixed White 
eee No. 


ked 

Thirds and Blues— 
Miscellaneous 
Repacked awe 

Roofing Stock— 
Foreign No. 1 . 
Domestic No. 1 . 
Domestic No. 2 .. 
Roofing Bagging .. 

Old Manila Rope .. 


- 2.75 


*. 1.85 


, 3.50 / 3.75 


2.25 / 2.80 
/ 3.00 
nominal 

/ 1.90 
/ 1,80 
/ 1.70 
/ 6.50 


1.75 
1.65 
6.25 


Bagging 
(F.0.B. Eastern Shipping Point) 


Gunny No. 1— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
No. 1 Clean Bright— 
Sisal Strings .... 
No. 2 Clean Bright— 
Sisal Strings 
Sisal Jute 
Scrap— 
No. 1 


nominal 


/ 5.25 
04%4/ .05 


.03%/ .04 
02%/ .03 


5.00 / 5.50 
2.50 / 3.00 
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Dow is expand- 
ing production fa- 
cilities to meet the 
growing demand of in- 
dustry for Methocel, 
(Dow Methylcellulose). 
This versatile product is 
readily available for prompt 
shipment. 
Yielding neutral solutions in a 
wide range of viscosities, Methocel 
has proved successful in many varied 
applications—as a ceramic binder, as a 
thickener in pharmaceuticals and cos- 
metics—as a surface sizing and coating for 

paper, leather and textiles—as a bodying and 
stabilizing agent in water and emulsion paints, 
as a mold release agent and latex thickener. 

Prepare now to re-evaluate this interesting and 
useful chemical in your laboratory. You'll find that 
Methocel’s outstanding characteristics will help to 

improve the quality of your product. Detailed 
information is available on request. 


METHOCEL ADVANTAGES 


1. Methocel is a uniform, synthetic chemical product. 


2. Methocel is completely soluble in water and 
contains no dirt or foreign material. 


3. Methocel solutions ordinarily do not require preservatives. 
4. Methocel solutions are neutral. . 
5. Methocel solutions remain clear and colorless over a wide pH range. 
6. Methocel is odorless, tasteless, harmless. 


7. Methocel is compatible to an unusual degree with a wide variety 
of modifying agents such as alcohols, wetting agents, 
plasticizers, and water soluble resins. 
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CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
= TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 





Wool Tares, heavy .. 4. 
New Burlap Cuttings 6. 


Old Papers 


(F. o. b. Phila.) 
Mill Prices, Baled 


No. 1 Hard White 
Envelope Cuts, one 


No. 1 White Ledger 
Ledger, Colored .... 
No. 1 Heavy Books & 
Magazines 
Overissue Magazines 
New Manila Envelope 
Cuttings 
No. 1 Assorted Old 
Kraft cans 
No. 1 Mixed Pape 
Box Board Cuttings . 
Kraft Corrugated Cut- 
tings 
Old Corrugated 
Overissue News .... 


No. 1 News 


85.00/ 9C.00 
70.00/ 72.00 


24.00/ 26.00 
nominal 


80.00/ — 


60.00/ 
11.00/ 
10.00/ 


90.00/ 
24.00/ 
20.00/ 


12.00 
cut $100.00/$115.00 
No. Hard White : 


havings, unruled . 100.00 _ 
Soft White Shavings, v 
One cut 90.00/ 95.00 
White Blank News . 75.00/ — 
Soft White Shavings 80.00/ — 


BOSTON 


Old Papers White Tabulating 
Cards eee 
(F. 0. b. Boston) Gopuangent Tabulat- 
Mill Pri ing Cards ....... 
, pa ee White Blank News . 
No. 1 Hard White No. 1 Assorted Old 
Shavings, unruled . 6.25 Kraft 
No. 1 Hard White No. 1 Mixed Paper 
Shavings, ruled .. Overissue News .... 
Soft White Shavings, No. 1 News 
Misc. Box Board Cuttings . 
No. 1 Fly Leaf Shav- New Corrugated Cut- 
ings tings, Kraft 
Old = Kraft Corru- 
gated Containers .. 
Old Corrugated Con- 
tainers 
Jute Corrugated Cut- 
tings so Son 
Paper Strings ..... 2.0 


ow 


6.00 
6.00 


SNSDS UN 
ououweo 


/ 3.00 


/ 
7¥%/ 
. s 


ings 

No. 1 Groundwood Fly 
Leaf Shavings ... 

No. 2 Groundwood Fly 
Leaf Shavings ... 

Mixed Colored Shav- 


te 
i) 
a 


1.30 
2.25 
Bagging 


(F. o. b. 


Gunny Bagging— 
Foreign .. 
Domestic 

Sisal Rope No. 

Sisal Rope, No. 

Mixed Rope 

Mixed Strings .. 

Transmision Rope— 
Foreign 
Domestic 


Manila Rope— 
Foreign 


uts, one cut .... 
Hard White Envelope 
Cuts, one cut .... 
Triple Sorted No. 1 
Brown Soft Kraft 
Mixed Kraft Eny. & 
Bag Cuttings .... 
Kraft Envelope Cut- 
tings 
No. 1 Heavy Books & 
Magazines 
New Manila Envelope 
Cuttings, one cut . 
New Manila Envelope 
Cutings 


Boston) 


i Ry eS, 
S| | 


~™ 
NWWMND 


7 
onwo 
ouo 


nominal 
3.00 / 3.50 


~s 


nominal 


Domestic . 
Soft Jute Rope .... 5.00 
Jute Carpet Threads 6.00 
Bleachery Burlap ... 8.50 
Scrap Burlap— 

Foreign 

Domestic sue 

South America ... 
Wool Tares 

Foreign 

Domestic 
Asst. Wool Pouches 
New Zealand Wool 

i eee 
New Burlap Cuttings 
Heavy Baling Bag- 


Khaki Cuttings 
Corduroy 

Men’s Corduroy .... 
Ladies’ Corduroy ... 
Khaki Canvas 

B. V. D. Cuttings .. 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


F. o. b. Boston) 


Miscellaneous 
White No. 2— 

Miscellaneous .... 
ging Twos and Blues, Re- 
Paper Mill Bagging . 
No. 1 


co Sm Su Ses Sas 


Thirds and Blues, 
Repacked 
- Miscellaneous 
Domestic Rags (New) Black Stockings . 
(F. o. b. Boston) Roofing Stock— 
Shirt Cuttings— No. 
New Light Prints. .074%/ — N¢. 
Fancy Percales . 0s / — No. 
New White No.1. .11 / .11% No. 
New Light Flannel- No. 
ettes 08 / .08% 
Canton Flannels, 
Bleached ° ll 
Underwear Cutters, 
Bleached 11Y —_ 
Underwear Cutters, 
Unbleached 
Silesias No. 1 ...... 
New Black Silesias . 
Red Cotton Cuttings = 
Blue Overalls 08% 
Soft Unbleached ‘ 
Blue Cheviots coos ae .09 


1.75 


uality 
uality 
uality C. 
Old Manila Rope .. 


Foreign Rags 


(F. o. b. Boston) 

(nominal) 
Dark Cottons (nominal) 
Dutch Blues .... (nominal) 
New Checks and Blues. .. . (nominal) 
Old: Fustians .. (nominal) 
Old Linsey Garments ... . (nominal) 
New Silesias (nominal) 


CHICAGO 


No. 1 White Ledger . — 

No. 1 Heavy Books & 
oe ¥ 

Mill Prices, Baled st é 

Shavings— Bag Cuttings .... 

No. 1 Hard White En- No. 1 Assorted Old 
velope Cuts, one Kraft 


cut Overissue News .... 
No. Hard White No. 1 News waa 
Shavings, runruled 140.00/ No. 1 Mixed Paper . 
No. 1 Soft White Old Corrugated .... 
Shavings Mill Wrappers ..... 


12 
08% 


Waste Paper 


(F. 0. b. Chicago) 85.00 


110.00 


Betas 


MARKETS 


BLANC FIXE—Market continues strong. Prices firm. 
Pulp is currently quoted at $85 in bags, car lots at works, 
6 cents per Ib., L.c.l., deld.; by-product $75 per ton, car lots 
at works, 6 cents per Ib., l.c.l., deld. 

BLEACHING POWDER—Supply adequate. “Delivery 
good. Prices range from $3.75 to $4 per 100 pound drums, 
l.c.l. works. 


CASEIN—Pronounced inactivity characterizes market, 
with domestic and import prices firm. Current prices on 
processed acid precipitated casein at 32 to 34 cents per 
pound for domestic grades and 2834 to 3034 cents for im- 
ported grades, f.o.b. shipping point. 7 
_CAUSTIC SODA—No improvement in supply condi- 
tion. Production continues unequal to increasing demand. 
Solid caustic is reported at $2.85 per cwt.; flaked and 
ground is quoted at $3.25 per cwt. in 400 pound drums, 
$3.75 per cwt. in 100 pound drums — car lots at works; 
liquid 50 percent in tank cars at $2.25 per ewt.; liquid 73 
percent in tank cars at $2.35 per cwt., at works. 

CHINA CLAY—Domestic grades and imported in good 
supply. Filled is $9 to $11.50 per ton, car lots; coating clay 
is $14 to $22. Imported clay quotation, short tons, $16 to 
$35, export warehouse. 

CHLORINE—Supply tightened. Unequal to heavy de- 
mand. Shortage of tank cars a delivery problem. Currently 
quoted at $2.25 per cwt. in single unit tank cars, at $2.55 
to $3.75 per cwt., in multi-unit tank cars, f.o.b. works. 

ROSIN — Active export inquiry. Domestic buying dull. 
Prices steady. Gum rosin in drums per 100 pounds net in 
yard. New York car lots. B, $8; D, E, F, G, H, I, K, M, 
N, $8.25; WG, $8.30; WW, $840; wood rosin, per 100 
pounds, net, f.o.b., Le.l., N. Y., B, $6.45; FF, $7.70; G, H, 
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I, K, M, $8.78; N, $8.83; WG, $9.30; WW, $9.35; X, $9.45. 

SALT CAKE—Demand continues ahead of supply with 
slight improvement in shipments. Prices unchanged. Do- 
mestic salt cake is quoted at $20 to $26. 

SODA ASH —No easing of strong demand and tight 
supply. Deliveries behind schedule. Current prices, caf 
lots, per 100 pounds; in bulk, $1.10; in paper bags, $1.50; 
and in barrels, $1.70. 

SODIUM BICARBONATE —Strong demand with sup- 
ply somewhat tighter. Reported as $1.85 per cwt. paper 
bags, carload lots. 

STARCH—Easier demand. Supply plentiful. Pearl grade 
quoted at $6.96 per 100 pounds; powdered starch at 3 07 
per 100 pounds; car lots, New York. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—Prices unchanged. Sup- 
ply steady. The commercial grades are quoted at from 
$1.15 to $1.30 per 100 pounds, in bags, car lots, f.0.b. works. 
Iron free is $2 per 100 pounds in bags, car lots, at works. 

SULPHUR—Supplies ample. Prices unchanged. Annual 
contracts are quoted at $16 to $18 per long ton, f.o.b. 
mines; the price f.o.b. at Gulf ports is $17.50 to $19.50 
per long ton. 


TALC — No change in domestic market. Demand far 
in excess of supply. Domestic grades are currently quoted 
at $23 per ton in paper sacks, f.o.b. mills; Canadian at $35 
and up per ton. All prices in car lots. 

TITANIUM DIOXIDE—Market unchanged. Extremely 
tight supply. No. early easing.seen in situation. Shipments 
on allocation. Anastase 17'%c Ib. carload lots, 18-1572¢ 
ce Lel., rutile, 19%4c Ib. carload lots, 20-20%c l.c.l.; 5()-Ib. 
bags, f.o.b. plant, minimum freight allowance. 
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More Efficient Grinding 


FOR LARGE OR SMALL 
GROUNDWOOD TONNAGE 


Roberts Grinder installations have 
varied from a single grinder up to a 
battery of eleven units in one mill. 
Continuous, high-speed grinding brings increased tonnage, more uniform 
quality pulp and more efficient grinding to both the large and the small 
producer. The Roberts Grinder grinds any type or grade of mechanical 
pulp, all kinds of pulpwood, fits every production requirement. It cuts 
manufacturing costs, cuts labor needs as much as 70%, reduces waste. 
Dirty, steam- and vapor-producing grinding operations are eliminated. 
The pulping capacity of each unit is equal to the combined output of 
three or four pocket grinders, yet this high-speed grinder can replace 

the pocket type in existing grinder-rooms with only minor mill changes. 
It takes little more floor space than a single pocket grinder, no 

more than the usual headroom. Additional units are easily added as 
greater production is required. 

The Roberts Grinder has established a 
new high standard for efficiency in 


the manufacture of groundwood pulp. 


Roberts Grinders are supplied by a simple loading system, 
either conveyor or manual feed, that saves thousands of 
man-hours annually, Installation and design features 
contribute to cleaner, safer, easier and more healthful 
working conditions in the mill. 


ROBERTS GRINDER_ 


THE “APPLETON MACHINE COMPANY - - APPLETON : WISCONSIN 





Eastern Sales: CASTLE & OVERTON, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York * Western Sales: PACIFIC COAST SUPPLY CO., San Francisco, Portland 
April & 


‘ ~ 
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MATERIAL 
HANDLING 


Alert management in many bus- 
inesses, and yours may be one, has 
long sought for a quick, low-cost 
machine-power way to transfer 
material from pallets to common 
carriers when the pallets are not to 
be shipped. That problem has been 
permanently solved by the Clark 
Pusher Device. 


REMOVE LOAD— RETAIN PALLET 


A Clark fork truck equipped with 
this efficient attachment will per- 
form all the normal functions of a 
fork truck—lifting loads, carrying 
them and tiering them; and in addi- 
tion it unloads a unit load from the 
pallet as a unit, short-cutting the 
laborious piece-by-piece removal. 

You'll undoubtedly think of many 
other ways to apply the Clark 
PUSHER’s basic usefulness; and 
every new use to which you can put 
it means money in the pocket. 


CLARK 


AND INDUSTRIAL 


SOLVED! — that familiar 
problem of transferring a 
load of material from a 
pallet to a common carrier 
at minimum cost—as a 
unit instead of one piece at 
atime... Clark’s PUSHER 
Device attachment for 
Clark fork trucks removes 


the load, retains the pallet. 


PUSH -+ PULL = Pul-Pac ; 


Many features of the Clark 
PUSHER device were born of the 
exhaustive development work which 
created the Clark ‘‘Pul-Pac,”’ sensa- 
tion of both National Materials Han- 
dling Expositions. The “Pul-Pac”’ 
handles unit loads assembled on load- 
base sheets of corrugated paper, fiber 
board or similar material, disposable 
or durable, instead of on conven- 
tional pallets. Its rack has a clamp- 
ing device which grips the projecting 
edge of the load-base sheet; and re- 
traction of the rack draws the entire 
load onto the truck’s carrying plates. 
At.the load’s destination the pusher 
removes it, base-sheet and all. 


FOR LOWER-COST HANDLING 


Both these revolutionary advance- 
ments are today saving big sums for 
businesses in many fields. Let Clark 
help you discover rich opportunities 
for savings in your own operations. 
You’ll benefit your business when 
you CONSULT CLARK. 


ELECTRIC ann GAS POWERED 


FORK TRUCKS 


TOWING TRACTORS 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY, TRUCTRACTOR DIVISION, BATTLE CREEK 58, MICH. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
ee en en a RE EE A RRR Re I RN RR RR TL 
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MIT Starts Course In 
Statistical Methods 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. — Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology has announced 
a series of lectures on statistical meth- 
ods, to be given by L. H. C. Tippett, 
chief statistician of the British Cotton 
Industry Research Association. |'rom 
May 3 through May 7, Dr. Tippeit will 
present five lectures on “Statistical 
Methods for Industrial Quality Con- 
trol,” emphasis being laid on thie ra- 
tionale of quality control and a knowl- 
edge of elementary algebra, simple 
averages, and elementary notions of 
probability being assumed. 

The five lectures to be given from 
May 10 through May 14 will cover 
“Statistical Methods for Technical In- 
vestigation and Experimentation,” and 
knowledge of the subject matter of 
the first series and of algebra will be 
assumed. All lectures will be held in 
Room 6-120, from 4 to 5 p.m. The fee 
per person is $15. 

On May 14 at 6 p.m., there will be 
a dinner meeting, open to those inter- 
ested in statistical methods in quality 
control and experimentation, in the 
Campus Room of Graduate House. At 
that time Walter A. Shewart, of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, will speak 
on “The Future of Statistics in Indus- 
trial Research and Quality Control.” 
Edward R. Schwarz, who is in charge 
of the Division of Textile Technology 
at MIT, will be chairman of the meet- 
ing. The fee for this meeting, which 
will be limited to 200 persons, will be 
$3. 

All correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to H. A. Freeman, Massachv- 
setts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge 39. 


Rochester Repeats 
Chemical Course 


Rocuester, N. Y.— The Rochester 
Institute of Technology takes pleasure 
in announcing its fourth intensive 
training course in Quality Control for 
the Chemical Industries, to be offered, 
June 15-23, 1948 at Rochester, New 
York. 

While this course will provide in- 
struction in basic statistical control 
methods, it will also include many 0! 
the advanced techniques which are 
found useful in the chemical indus- 
tries. 

The course is designed for those en- 
gaged in analytical laboratory work 
or for those responsible for controlling 
quality of product where a continuous 
production process is involved. The - 
structional staff of the previous 
courses will be on hand and will again 
emphasize the practical application 0! 
quality control. 

The tuition of $100.00 per person 
will include books and supplies. Room 
accommodations will be available at 
the Hotel Rochester. 
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Worlds deepest 


LIMESTONE MINE 


TO AUGMENT raw materials supplies, Columbia mined 
2,200 feet for limestone—almost beneath its plant at 
Barberton, Ohio. 


The operation is notable in a number of other 
ways. Modern equipment of great size—capable of 
moving 300 tons of stone per hour—was assembled 
underground. The stone is screened and crushed; 
then brought to the surface by a semi-automatic 
hoist which attains a speed of 2,000 feet per minute 
and automatically brakes and dumps at the top. 


This is another of numerous developments pioneer- 
ed by Columbia for improved production and serv- 
ice to industry « * » Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 

: ee Columbia Chemical Division, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

aid PS eee ree eee 9 Manufacturers of Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Liquid 

» of BPE GETS ee Chlorine, Sodium Bicarbonate and other alkalies and 
ie ee related essential industrial chemicals. 


COLUMBIA CHEMICALS 


CHICAGO BOSTON D . ST. LOUIS PITTSBURGH 
j0us NEW YORK CINCINNATI z CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA 
gain MINNEAPOLIS CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 

é 
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Willard Gamble Dies 
After Long Illness 


Watertown, N. Y. — Willard S. 
Gamble, 42, president of the Brown- 
ville Board Company, died March 28 
after a long illness. He was the son of 
J. Munson Gamble, founder of the 
firm. 

Upon organizing the Board Com- 
pany in 1901, J. Munson and C. Wil- 
lard Gamble erected a mill on the site 
of the former Globe fibre plant, 
Brownville, which had been burned in 
December 1900. There they established 
one of the most modern paper mills 
in the Black River Valley, locating it 
on the south side of the river. J. Mun- 
son Gamble headed the company as 
president. His brother, C. Willard, re- 
mained with the company until his 
death May 27, 1905. 

J. Muson Gamble continued as presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Borwnville 
Board company, but during the last 
years of his life, prior to his retire- 
ment, he gradually left the responsi- 
bilities of directing the business of the 
company to his son, Willard. When he 
finally retired as the active head of 
the company about 1937, the son suc- 
ceeded him. 

Willard S. Gamble attended the lo- 
cal public schools, the Hill school, 
Pottstown, Pa., from which he was 
graduated in 1924, and Princeton uni- 
versity, from which he was graduated 
with his A. B. degree in 1928. While 
in college, he was active in athletics 
and was a member of the Princeton 
wrestling team. 

About 1931 he came to Watertown 
to become associated with his father 
in the Brownville Board company. He 
served as assistant to his father in 
the management of the business, later 
held the office of vice president and 
finally succeeded his father as presi- 
dent. His father died here Sept. 25, 
1942, about five years after retiring 
from the Brownville Board company. 

Mr. Gamble, with his wife, Ann 
Babcock Gamble, owned and_ con- 
trolled the entire stock of the Brown- 
ville Board company, having taken 
over sole ownership of the company 
-in the fall of 1946 with the formation 
of a new corporation. The purpose of 
the new corporation was to acquire 
the property, rights, privileges, fran- 
chises and good will of the company. 
Previously, control of the company 
was held by all of the late J. Mun- 
son Gamble’s children, but with the 
formation of the new corporation in 
1946, ownership of the entire business 
passed to Willard S. and Ann Gamble 
from the other members of the Gam- 
ble family. 

Active in paper manufacturers’ or- 
ganizations, Mr. Gamble was a mem- 
ber of the Northern New York Paper 
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Manufacturers’ Group and became its 
president upon its formation in 1938. 
In 1944 he was appointed to the war 
control termination committee of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers. 


Until about a year ago, when he re- 
signed from the board, Mr. Gamble 
was also active as a trustee of the 
House of the Good Samaritan, having 
been elected to the board in January, 
1933, to succeed his father, who re- 
signed at that time. He served as 
chairman of various committees and 
from June, 1944 until his resignation 
from the board, he served as vice 
president. 


Mr. Gamble formerly took an active 
part in the affairs of the Watertown 
Community Chest, once serving as a 
member of its board of directors. 

A member of the First Presbyterian 
church, he was active in church work. 
He was formerly a trustee of the 
church and had also taught a boy’s 
class in the church school. 

Interested also in community affairs, 
Mr. Gamble was a member of the mu- 
nicipal development commission until 
his resignation on account of ill health 
about two years ago. 


Frederic P. Klund 


Ertz, Pa.—Frederic P. Klund, con- 
sulting engineer and assistant secretary 
of the Hammermill Paper Company, 
died March 30. He was seventy-four. 

Mr. Klund joined Hammermill at its 
foundation in 1898, and supervised the 
design and construction of the original 
plant. He was the mill’s head engineer 
until 1918, when he assumed the posi- 
tion held at the time of his death. Dur- 
ing his career at Hammermill, he 
played important roles in the develop- 
ment of the Hammermill watermark 
and the development of Hammermill 
Safety paper. 

The former Hammermill official was 
a 33rd Degree Mason. He had been a 
member of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry since 
1915, and was a member of the Waste 
Committee of the American Pulp and 
Paper Association. 


Fred Metzler 

New YorKk—Funeral services were 
held on Friday for Fred J. Metzler, 
purchasing agent for the Barrett Di- 
vision of the Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corporation, who died Monday after 
an illness of several weeks. The fun- 
eral proceeded from the William 
Schlemm Funeral Parlor, 539 Bergen 
Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., at 8:30 
a.m., to St. Aedan’s Roman Catholic 
Church, 800 Bergen Avenue, where a 
Requiem Mass was read at 9:00 a.m. 
Interment was in Holy Cross Ceme- 
tery. 


N. G. Begle Passes, 
Was B-F-D Founder 


GreeNwicu, Conn.—N. G. Beetle, 
sixty-eight, of Indian Chase Park, who 
formerly was president and chair .an 
of the board of the B-F-D Comp ny, 
which was acquired last June by the 
Diamond Match Company, died \‘on- 
day at St. Vincent’s Hospital. 

Mr. Begle was president of the 
B-F-D Company from its formation 
in 1920 to 1937, when he was 
chairman of the board. He retained 
the chairmanship until the company 
was merged with the Diamond concern 
as its B-F-D Division. He was a 
director of the Diamond Match Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Begle was born at Saginaw, 
Mich. After his graduation in 1901 
from the University of Michigan, he 
became treasurer of the Berst Manu- 
facturing Company, of Saginaw, which 
he merged with two Maine toothpick 
concerns to form the Berst-Forster- 
Dixfield Company in 1920. It later 
acquired the Nostrand Manufacturing 
Company and the Saranac Pulp and 
Paper Company, both of Plattsburg, 
N. ¥. 

Surviving are his wife, the former 
Cornelia H. Campbell. whom he mar- 
ried in 1913; two daughters, Mrs. Wil- 
liam M. Wood, of Salina, Kan., and 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Ballard, of Green- , 
wich: two sons, Dr. Edward G. Begle, 
of Hamden, Conn., and John H. Begle, 
of New York, and a sister, Miss Grace 
G. Beagle, of New York City. 


J iade 


Richard B. Feibelmann 


New York — Dr. Richard B. Feibel- 
mann, 64, internationally known figure 
in the textile and paper industries, died 
in Port Jervis, N. Y., March 25. He 
would have been 65 years of age on 
May 8. 

Born in the Bavarian Palatinate in 
Germany, he was educated in the 
Karlsruhe High School and the Uni- 
versity of Munich, where he obtained 
his degree as Doctor of Philosophy 
in Organic Chemistry. He then en- 
tered on a teaching career, serving 
both at the University of Munich and 
the University of Strasbourg. 

Shortly after his arrival in the 
United States, Dr. Feibelmann became 
affiliated with the Aktivin Corporation, 
a wholly owned subsidiary of Heyden 
Chemical Corporation. During this pe- 
riod he developed starch solubilizing 
processes for use in the textile and 
paper finishing industries which are 
basic to those industries. 


He was general manager of the Ak- 


tivin Division of Heyden Chemical 
Corporation until shortly before his 
death. 

He was a member of the [nterna- 
tional Textile Colorists Association, 
American Chemical Society, Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry, American Association of Tex 
tile Chemists and Colorists. 
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Where is slime control your biggest problem? 


MECHANICAL 


STOCK CHEST 


BULL SCREEN 


THICKENER 


SULPHATE 


f 


 SRGRGANH Mee AMM el 
Sat ates 
-_ STOCK 


A BUILD-UP OF SLIME can cause serious trouble 
in any of the above steps. But “Lignasan”-X 
keeps your system slime-free—all the way to 


the Fourdrinier. 


BEATER CHEST 


or MIXER 


LAPS 


MACHINE 
STOCK CHEST 


SULPHITE 


JORDAN 


HEAD BOX 
TO 
FOURDRINIER 
WHITE ‘ | 


WATER 


In all types of paper and paper board mills... 


we® LIGNASAN-X 


BACTERICIDE AND FUNGICIDE 


for a Clean System 


“LIGNASAN”-X helps to keep your plant 
in continuous operation. It minimizes 
shutdowns for washing the system by 
eliminating slime-clogged pipes, 
screens, chests and headboxes .. . 
keeps the system clean, all the way 
to the paper machine. 

“Lignasan’’- X helps prevent 
smears, holes, weak spots and breaks 
in the sheet caused by slime. And it 
averts such production bottlenecks as 
sheets sticking to the press rolls. 

“Lignasan”-X is also an effective 
protectant for wet laps in storage, 
coating compositions and paper- 
makers’ alum. It is ideal for preserv- 
ing slush pulps. 
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Low Cost... Quick Acting 
“Lignasan’”’-X is inexpensive. And 
in most cases, it takes only a few 
ounces of “‘Lignasan’”-X per ton of 
fiber to do the job. 

This improved bactericide and 
fungicide is now water soluble for 
quick action. 

In ground wood mills, it can be 
added to the slush pulp as it leaves 


the grinders. For cooked pulps, it is 
added most effectively after the pulp 
has been washed and thickened. 


Du Pont will be glad to send you 
full details on the latest and most 
efficient_methods of using “Ligna- 
san’”’-X. Address E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Grasselli 
Chemicals Department, Wilmington 
98, Delaware. 


DU PONT LIGNASAN-X 


Bactericide and Fungicide 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
- +--+ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


aU POND 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. 





Bartlett Leaves for 
South Africa Trip 

WatTERTOWN, N. Y. — Alfred E. 
Bartlett, paper mill engineer for Bag- 
ley & Sewall Company, will leave soon 
for a 10,000 mile airplane trip to 
Johannesburg, South Africa, to spend 
two months with three brothers and 
two sisters he has not seen in 27 years. 

Mr. Bartlett built the Algonquin Pa- 
per Corporation mill at Ogdensburg 
and remained there as chief engineer 
and general superintendent until it 
closed in 1943. While in South Africa, 
he will inspect and advise on the op- 
eration of a facial paper machine 


which the Bagley & Sewall Company 
recently delivered there. 


Maine-New Hampshire TAPPI 
To Meet at Belgrade Lakes 


BELGRADE LAKES, Me. — The annual 
meeting of the Maine-New Hampshire 
Section of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry will be 
held at the Belgrade Hotel, June 25-26, 
1948. J. G. L. Caulfield, of the Eastern 
Corporation, Bangor, is chairman of 
the program committee. Reservations 
for rooms should be made direct with 
the Belgrade Hotel. 


In these competitive times can you afford 
not to have at least one of these Smith & 
Winchester Rotary Spot Cutters? Equipped 
with photo-electric, automatic control for 
spot cutting, with accurate register, pre- 
printed litho or rotogravure work at a high 


Makers of 
PAPER BAG 
and 
PAPER MILL 


rate of production. 


Precision built. Anti-friction bearings. 200 
cuts per minute. Made in 40”, 50”, 60”, 71” 


and 83” widths. 


Investigate! Bulletin with complete details on request. 


The SMITH & WINCHESTER 


Manu facturin g Com pany 


SOUTH WINDHAM, 


CONN. 


Senator Views Damage 
In Rutland's Flood 


RuTLAND, Vt.—The federal govcrn- 
ment’s promise to reopen study of 
the East creek flood control project 
“should be pursued vigorously,” ac- 
cording to Senator Ralph E. Flanders, 
who this week viewed Rutland’s {!ood 
damage for the first time. 

In the city to speak before a Cham- 
ber of Commerce dinner, Vermont's 
freshman senator toured the flood 
damaged western section of the city 
with Mayor Wayne N. Temple and 
Axel J. Anderson, executive secretary 
of the chamber. 

Following his inspection of the dam- 
age, the Senator said he believed Rut- 
land should be able to present a good 
case for the need of the United States 
Army project now in deferred status. 

Flanders said he believed the East 
creek project has a chance of approval 
in spite of the comparably large flood 
problems facing the government in the 
midwestern states. 

He pointed out that the present 
trend on the part of President Tru- 
man and Congress to lie low on ex- 
penditures for public improvements 
does not extend to flood control proj- 
ects. In cases where a “history of 
damage” is present, there is no such 
trend, Flanders said, adding that “the 
history of damage is the important 
thing.” 

The senator said projects where the 
protection cost bears a decent relation 
to the extent of damage have a change 
of approval. 


Monsanto's Dwyer in 
Industry Conference 


St. Lovis—E. W. Dwyer, of Mon- 
santo Chemical Company’s Industrial 
and Public Relations Department, has 
been selected as an American repre- 
sentative at the forthcoming Chemical 
Industry Conference of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization in Paris 
next month. Dwyer will be one oi 
two management representatives 
chosen from the U. S. chemical indus- 
try to represent the United States at 
the conference. Sessions will be held 
from April 6 to April 17. Selection o! 
the representatives was made by the 
United States government. 


Neenah Makes Ready 
Mechanization Unit 


NEENAH, Wis.—Neenah Foundry 
hopes to begin operation of its $10, 
000 underground mechanization unt 
for holding of iron castings by April 
15, according to President E. J. Ayl- 
ward. The second part of the project, 
construction of an overhead sand 
conveyor and hopper is nearing com 
pletion. The new unit will enable the 
company to double its output, which 
currently is 60 tons of castings daily. 
The factory addition on top 0! the 
office building is also well underway. 
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Paper Played Part 
In Production Show 


(Continued from page 20) 


Company. The first speaker, J. H. Car- 
ter, sales manager of the Nashua 
Gummed and Coated Paper Company, 
brought numerous samples to illustrate 
his talk on Thermoplastic Papers and 
adequately described the heat seal proc- 
ess in the making of gummed and 
coated papers. 


The importance of rubber in the 
paper industry was stressed by E. G. 
Partridge, director of research for 
American Anode, Inc., of Akron, Ohio, 
who discussed latex compounds for the 
paper trade, reviewing the handling 
and compounding of materials, meth- 
ods of application to paper; impregna- 
tion saturation and coating and spe- 
cific applications and problems of the 
rubber industry. Those present said 
the discussion was one of the most re- 
vealing and interesting presented to 
the Group in some time. He received 
able assistance from R. T. Henson of 
the technical division of Anode. 


Declaring that scrap is the step-child 
of industry, Marcus E. Borinstein told 
members of the Chicago chapter of 
the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers that manufac- 
turers take “staggering losses” each 
year in this country without knowing 
it because of the inefficiency in the dis- 
posal of waste materials resulting from 
their operations. 


Borinstein, who handled scrap sal- 
vage for the Chief of Ordnance dur- 
ing the war and now heads the metals 
department of the James Flett Organ- 
ation, Chicago, addressed the engi- 
neers at a meeting held in connection 
with the annual production show and 
technical conference sponsored by the 
Chicago Technical Societies Council. 

“Sometimes losses in scrap disposal 
even in the case of companies of mod- 
erate size are fantastic,” Borinstein 
said. “I know of an industrial plant 
that was paying approximately $3,000 
a month to have its chief waste product 
—a rather unusual type—hauled from 
its plant to a dump at the edge of 
town. A thorough study of the con- 
stituents of this particular waste prod- 
uct resulted in its sale for an amount 
equal to the previous disposal cost, 
bringing the net increase in income to 


the manufacturer to almost $6,000 a 
month.” 





_ Borinstein said that ordinarily keep- 
ing waste materials segregated is the 
key to maximum returns from the sale 
ot scrap, 


“Millions of dollars in profits are 
lost annually because different kinds of 


scrap are mixed together—ferrous and 
honterrous metals, for -example,” he 
assert 


The speaker cited many instances of 
Substantial savings from segregation 
One concern, he said, with 


programs. 
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a monthly production of 280 tons of 
cast iron borings and steel turnings 
effected a net monthly saving of $370 
simply by building a partition in the 
bin into which these waste materials 
were dumped. 

The James Flett Organization, which 
Borinstein represents, operates as scrap 
sales agents for 700 corporations and 
disposes of from 10 to 15 percent of 
the nation’s industrially produced paper 
scrap and a large portion of the metal 
scrap. In addition to marketing, the 
concern maintains an engineering serv- 
ice department to assist clients in set- 
ting up efficient segregation, prepara- 
tion, and collection programs. 


Australia Considers Imports 
Of More Newsprint 


WasHINGTON—A 20,000 ton increase 
in the newsprint import quota is con- 
templated by the Australian govern- 
ment, raising the figure for the last 
half of this year to 50,000 tons instead 
of 30,000, according to an official air- 
gram to this country just announced. 
Such imports, it was stated, will be 
used entirely to improve the stock posi- 
tion. However, it was pointed out, if 
the imcrease is authorized, it will cur- 
tail allotments of exchange for other 
commodities not considered as impor- 
tant as newsprint. 





STOP searching for the pump to fit your paper 
mill jobs. 


Write to Ingersoll-Rand for bulletin number 7022 
and LOOK over the many pulp and paper mill 
units that it covers. Of the possibly twenty or more 
types of pumping jobs necessary in a pulp and paper 
mill, Ingersoll-Rand produces a reliable and efficient 


pump for each one. 


Call an Ingersoll-Rand pump engineer as you will 
wish to LISTEN to what he can tell you. He 
knows the answers and can aid you. 


Ingersoll-Rand Company, Cameron Pump Division, 
11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Ingersoll-Rand i 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


10210 
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IMPORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING Apri 3, 1948 
SUMMARY 
OMG: oes ceccscces 3847 rolls 
Tracing Paper 1 cs. 
oe ee ee 39 cs. 
Drawing Paper ......... 20 crates 
Wrapping Paper. .87 bls., 156 rolls 
Surface Coated Paper ...... 20 cs. 
eg 93 cs. 
Serviettes 6 cs., 10 crates 
RAE ODED onc. cis scan ess. OF CE 
Tissue Paper 10 cs. 
Sulphite Paper 1018 rolls 
Carbon Paper 4 crtns. 
Miscellaneous Paper. .432 rolls, 4 cs. 


i 


NEWSPRINT 

N. Y. Journal American, Liverpool 
; Packet, Liverpool, N. S., 420 rolls. 
N. Y. Herald Tribune, Liverpool 
_Packet, Liverpool, N. S., 1751 rolls. 
N. Y. World Telegram, Liverpool 
Packet, Liverpool, N. S., 440 rolls. 
W. H. Bell, Liverpool Packet, Liver- 

pool, N. S., 691 rolls. 

Herald Statesman, Inc., Liverpool 
Packet, Liverpool, N. S., 42 rolls. 
Price & Pierce, Ltd., Liverpool Packet, 

Liverpool, N. S., 355 rolls. 
Gilman Paper Co., Kanangoora, Goth- 
enburg, 148 rolls. 
TRACING PAPER 
), American Flyer, London, 1 
cs. 
FILTER PAPER 
E. Fougera, George E. Merrick, Bor- 
deaux, 39 cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 
Bienfang Paper Co., Wacosta, Bremen, 
20 crates. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
Public National Bank Trust Co., Kan- 
angoora, Gothenburg, 87 bls., 156 
rolls. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 
Gevaert Co. of America, Pierre Vic- 
tory, Antwerp, 20 cs. 


GUMMED PAPER 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Chinese Prince, 
Liverpool, 58 cs. 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Media, Liver- 
pool, 35 cs. 

SERVIETTES 

( ), Chinese Prince, Liverpool, 
6 cs. (crepe paper). 

( ), Media, Liverpool, 10 crates 
(crepe paper). 

COATED PAPER 

F. P. Gaskell & Co., Chinese Prince, 

Glasgow, 32 cs. (for cigarette tips). 
TISSUE PAPER 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., American 

Forwarder, Liverpool, 10 cs. 
SULPHITE PAPER 

E. W. Twitchell Co., Stockholm, Goth- 
enburg, 188 rolls. 

Niels Leth Nielsen, Stockholm, Goth- 
enburg, 294 rolls (unbleached). 

National City Bank, Stockholm, Goth- 
enburg, 536 rolls. 

CARBON PAPER 

Carbon Webb Co., Stockholm, Gothen- 
burg, 4 crtns. 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 

Green Kriegsman Paper Co., Kanan- 
goora, Gothenburg, 361 rolls. 

Manufacturers Trust Co., Kanangoora, 
Gothenburg, 30 rolls. 

Resolute Paper Products Corp., Stock- 
holm, Gothenburg, 297 rolls. 

Green Kriegsman Paper Co., Stock- 
holm, Gothenburg, 144 rolls. 

George Lippelgoes, Stockholm, Goth- 
enburg, 4 cs. 

RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 

( ), Examiner, Genoa, 137 bls. 
bagging, 21 bls. jute bagging, 195 
bls. hessian bagging. 

New England Waste Co., Mormac- 
wren, Pernambuco, 49 bls. cotton 
waste pickers. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Exiria, Trieste, 
87 bls. rags. 

S. H. Walfstein, Fernmoor, Shanghai, 
600 bls. cotton waste. 

Railway Supply & Manufacturing Co., 
Fernmoor, Shanghai, 100 bls. cotton 
waste. 


( ), Chinese Prince, Liver 
26 bls. wool rags, 7 bls. wool tl 
waste. 

( ), Chinese Prince, Glasgo 
bls. old bagging. 

National Bank Detroit, Warwick 
tory, Antwerp, 51 bls. jute bag 

National City Bank, Warwick Vi 
Antwerp, 98 bls. bagging. 

M. O. Schimmel Corp., Golden 
Shanghai, 100 bls. cotton wast 

( ), Daghestan, Colombo, 3 
old jute rags. 

Chase National Bank, Mormac 
Santos, 130 bls. old waste bagg 

Green Textile Associates, Sete 
des, Oporto, 84 bls. cotton wast 

Carolina Bagging Co., Weste: 
Rotterdam, 565 bls. jute waste. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Hibbing V 
Antwerp, 1020 bls. old wast 
ging. 

A. de Vries Trading Corp., Pierr: 
tory, Antwerp, 62 bls. rags. 

( ), American Forwarder, Glas- 
gow, 103 bls. old jute bagging 

OLD ROPE 

( ), City of Agra, Calcutta, 215 
bls. old hemp rope cuttings. 

), Cape San Martin, Calcutta, 
330 bls. old hemp rope cuttings 
CASEIN 

Intermaritime Forwarding Co., Rio 

Juramento, Buenos Aires, 1000 bags. 
GLUESTOCK, ETC. 

National City Bank, Mormacdawn, 
Buenos Aires, 75 bls. gluestock. 

Transatlantic Animal By-Products 
Corp., Pierre Victory, Antwerp, 200 
bags boneglue. 

Karr Ellis Co., Media, Liverpool, 290 
bags dry hidecuttings. 

CHINA CLAY 

English China Clays Sales Corp., New 

York City, Bristol, 376 bags. 
WOODPULP 


Cellulose Sales Co., Mormacfir, Goth- 
enburg, 102 bls. kraft sulphate pulp. 

The Borregaard Co., Inc., Stockholm, 
Gothenburg, 254 bls. dry chemical 
pulp. 

Elof Hansson, Inc., Stockholm, Goth- 
enburg, 3 cases woodpulp. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WeEK ENDING APRIL 3, 1948 
S. H. Waldstein, Golden West, Shang- 
hai, 200 bls. cotton waste. 


MEISEL MACHINERY IS HELPING 
IN ALL FIELDS 


Cigarette 
Cendenser 


Wax 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. CO. 


Grease Proof 


Photographic 


Snap-out Forms 


Jet Propulsion 
Aero-engine Parts 


950 Dorchester Ave., Boston 
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FOR HANDLING 


é 


— Y 


and other 
troublesome Liquids— 


Single Gland Type 


USE WALWORTH LUBRICATED PLUG VALVES 


When handling acids, condensates, dyes, oils, 


Ags. solvents, solutions, slurries and hundreds of 


wn, iy at fe ia similar “troublesome” liquids, you get better 


acts , 3 ie control, more dependable service and lower operat- 


200) 


ing costs with Walworth Lubricated Plug Valves. 
These valves have proved their ability to give 
easy operation .. . fast action ... tight shut off 
... greater protection against corrosion. Turning 
is smooth and easy; just a 14 turn from full- 
. opening to full-closing. Moreover, Walworth 


1olm, 


ical Lubricated Plug Valves are tightly sealed against 


20() 


New 


- y: leaks — whether open or shut. 
Walworth Lubricated Plug Valves are available 
in sizes 14” to 24” for pressures from 125 to 5,000 
1ang- im : psi, and for vacuum requirement. For further 
information about Walworth’s Complete Line of 
Lubricated Plug Valves, see your Walworth 
distributor or write for Catalog No. 46L. 


WALWORTH 


2 = 
valves and fittings 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Ball Bearing Type 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CENTERS THROUGHOUT THE 
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Pennsalt Names Five 
To Research Post 


PHILADELPHIA—Five new personnel 
appointments in the Research and De- 
velopment Department of the Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Manufacturing Company, 
including that of J. Philip Evans as 
assistant to S. C. Ogburn, Jr., Manager 
of Research and Development, were 
made known by the company this week. 
Mr. Evans, who joined Pennsalt in 
1942, was senior electrical engineer in 
the company’s central engineering divi- 
sion at the time of his new appoint- 
ment. Before coming to Pennsalt, he 
was with the Pennsylvania Power and 
Light Company, Allentown, Pa., for 
eight years. 

The other new additions include 
Clifton R. Neumoyer, Senior Research 
Chemist in the Research Division; 
Harold L. Warner, Associate Patent 
Attorney, Patent Division; Joseph 
Simkin, Research Chemist, Special 
Products Division; and Charles A. P. 
vonHemert, Junior Chemical Engineer, 
Development Division. 

Dr. Neumoyer graduated from Le- 
high University in 1938 with a bache- 
lor of science degree in chemical engi- 
neering and later earned master of 
science and doctor of philosophy de- 
grees in chemistry at the same univer- 
sity. He*comes to Pennsalt from the 
Heyden Chemical Corporation, Gar- 
field, N. J. 

Mr. Warner, previously associated 
with the patent firm of Watson, Cole, 
Grindle and Watson, Washington, 
D. C,, is a graduate of American Uni- 
versity, Washington, and received his 
law degree at the Georgetown Law 
School, Washington. 

A graduate of Temple University 
with bachelor of science and master 
in education degrees, Mr. Simkin was 
previously associated with the Re- 
search Section, Industrial Test Labora- 
tory, at the Philadelphia Naval Base. 
Mr. vonHemert is a recent graduate 
of Princeton University with a bache- 
lor of science degree in chemical engi- 
neering. 


Paper Trade Assn. Sets Up 
New Fair Practice Code 
(Continued from page 7) 


of practices which will be subject to 
FTC jurisdiction as “unfair practices 
in commerce,” and (2) recommenda- 
tions of sound business methods to be 
pursued on a voluntary basis by indi- 
vidual establishments, as an _ ethical 
code, but not subject to Federal en- 
forcement. 

Individual rules in group 1 covered 
misrepresentation matters, deception, 
false invoicing, false and misleading 
price quotations, misrepresenting prod- 
ucts as conforming to a standard, imi- 
tation or simulation of trade-marks, de 
ceptive use of corporate names, sub- 
stitution of products, enticing away of 
employes, procurement of competitors’ 
confidential information by unfair 


46 


means, defamation of competitors, sell 
ing below cost, combinations or coer- 
cion to fix prices, and prohibited dis- 
criminations. 

Group 2 rules included arbitration 
as a means of settlement of disputes, 
resolutions against return of merchan- 
dise, publication of price lists, main- 
tenance of accurate records, cost ac- 
counting, statistical information, credit 
information, repudiation of contracts, 
Saturday and Sunday closing, cash dis- 
counts, standards and labor conditions. 

Aside from brief discussion of the 
rules, there were few comments from 
members from the floor except for re- 
quests for clarification of language of 
rules on contracts, cash discounts, and 
Saturday and Sunday closings. 


Mathieson Alkali Becomes 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. 


New York—Stockholders of Mathie- 
son Alkali Works have approved a 
change in the company’s name to 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation, and 
have authorized the issuance of 500,000 
additional shares of common stock. The 
stockholders also voted to retire all 
but the presently outstanding shares of 
stock. 

A. U. Fox, chairman of the stock- 
holders meeting, said that the action 
increased the authorized common stock 
from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 shares, and 
the new issue, together with previously 
unissued and treasury stock, will make 
available about 672,000 shares which 
may be used for additional financing. 


Ropert C. HESSELBART 

who has been named technical service rep- 
resentative for the Libbey - Owens - Ford 
Glass Company’s glues and industrial res- 
ins. Dr. M. H. Bigelow, director of tech- 
nical service, pointed out that Mr. Hessel- 
bart’s wide experience with research and 
development of the company’s products 
qualifies him to handle customer problems 
as they arise. As chief of this technical 
service section Mr. Hesselbart will conduct 
field trials on new products and coordinate 
research and sales of the company’s glues 
and industrial resins. 


Argue Stoppage of 
Pollution Program 


Ler, Mass.—Industrial wast: 
leased into the Housatonic Riv: 
paper and other manufacturing 
in Lee is equivalent to domestic 
age from 67,000 persons, Arth 
Weston, chief sanitary engine 
the state Department of Healt 
told the Legislative Public | 
Committee in Boston. 

Mr. Weston made his stateme: 
ing an appearance in oppositio 
bill, filed by Representative Jar 
Hannon of Lee, calling for 
year moratorium on enforcen 
the statute requiring municipali 
eliminate pollution of river 
streams by construction of 
systems. 


Approval of the Hannon bill 
Weston said, would prevent act 
any part of the state to eli 
pollution and would also “viola 
agreement with Connecticut and 
Island for ending the _ pollutior 
interstate streams. 

Representative Hannon told th 
mittee that the town of Lee faces 
the expenditure of $400,000 if the 
provisions of the law are enforced. 

“A condition that has existed for 
150 years,” he said, “cannot be cleared 
up in two years.” 


com- 


The law he wishes to see suspended 
authorizes the state Department of 
Health to regulate conditions contrib- 
uting to the pollution of both inland 
and tidal waters. 


The committee took the Hannon bill 
under advisement. 


Pacific Mills 
Promotes Two 


Vancovuver, B. C.—Two promotions 
have just been announced by Pacific 
Mills Limited, Vancouver, B. C. F. 
Oxenbury has been appointed assistant 
purchasing agent for the company and 
will have his headquarters at the head 
office of the firm in Vancouver. Mr. 
Oxenbury joined the company in 192 
and his service has been continuous 
since that date. His first position was 
in the men’s furnishings department i 
the company store at Ocean Falls 
Later, he became manager of the drug 
annex, and finally, general manager 0! 
the store. He held this position until 
his recent promotion. 


W. R. Barringer has been promoted 
to the post of manager of the company 
store at Ocean Falls, B. C. Mr. Bar- 
ringer has been with Pacific Milk 
Limited since August, 1942. He first 
worked in the time office and later ™ 
the general office on production ret- 
ords. In 1945 he was transferred t 
the general store as accountant and 
occupied this position until the above 
date. He was born in Toronto ané 
educated in England and Vancouver 
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Buyer's Interest 


For those who blithely remarked that the war must 
be over when people began to ask for their cigarettes 
by brand again there will be more than a straw-in-the- 
wind interest in the assertion that certain big originators 
of printed matter are again showing a keen interest in 
what papers are available. And are indicating that the 
man who caters most intelligently to their interest will 
be in a position to reap a reward of sizable impressive- 
ness. 

That is the suggestion put forth this week by Stephen 
Goerl, who after a long identity with the distribution 
problems of an outstanding name in paper distribution, 
has gone into business for himself as a consultant on 
paper merchandising problems. The advertising agency, 
Mr. Goerl finds, not only has been neglected of late, but 
shows an interest in paper sufficient to lead to the con- 
clusion that it is willing to meet half way anyone who 
would start now to erase this record of neglect. 

While it is true, he avers, that only a few agencies 
buy all of the paper used in the booklets, brochures, 
inserts, reprints, annual reports, and other similar 
projects they plan and prepare, more than half of them 
buy part of their paper requirements and almost all of 
them specify brands, grades, weights, and finishes. Only 
four of more than 900 agencies questioned report that 
they never specify the paper used in their printing jobs. 

The advertising agencies surveyed handle more than 
% per cent of the total national advertising volume. 
Despite their obviously great interest in printing papers 
and decisive influence on paper buying, two out of three 
agencies complain that they are receiving insufficient 
sample books and other similar materials from paper 
mills and/or distributors. Only two out of the total 
questioned said they get too much material. The quality 
and effectiveness of the material is also criticized by 
many, and only three mills are stated to be doing a good 
job of sample presentations and sales promotion. 

The most valuable part of the survey deals with the 
criticisms and suggestions offered by the agencies as to 
the type of usefulness of the sample books, promotion 
pieces, and other material they receive and their own 
ideas on what should be done in this connection. A 
special detailed report on this subject is now being pre- 
pared by Stephen Goerl Associates. Since advertising 
agencies are probably the most qualified group of paper 
users to offer expert opinions and practical ideas on 
how paper should be merchandised, the special report 
now in preparation will be of particular interest to the 
paper industry. 

The unusually large response to the survey (almost 
400 replies to 918 questionnaires) plus the great number 
%t complaints about insufficient, ineffective, and obsolete 
material. indicates that paper buyers in general and ad- 
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vertising agencies in particular are anxious to avail 
themselves of the services which mills and distributors 
can render in enabling them to buy and specify paper 
more intelligently. Also interesting to note is the fact 
that the big agencies responded to the survey in far 
greater proportion than the small ones. Only those 
agencies were questioned which are known to have their 
Although naming the 
agency and its production manager was left to the dis- 


own production department. 
cretion of the respondents, nine out of ten replies were 
fully signed with name and address of the agency and 
the person in charge of production. 


The survey just completed constitutes the first part of 
a series which Stephen Goerl Associates are conducting 
to determine the structure of the fine paper market and 
how to serve that market most effectively. Replies re- 
ceived from the first group will be used as a guide in 
formulating the questions in the next questionnaire, and 
replies to that will in turn serve as a guide in planning 
successive questionnaires. The survey is designed to aid 
the manufacturers and distributors of book, cover, 
writing, and other fine papers in planning their sales 
promotion, merchandising, and advertising programs, in 
eliminating waste, and in serving their customers to the 
greatest advantage of all concerned. 


Threat 


Of course it is probable that the greatest importance 
that can be attached to a bill newly introduced into the 
Massachusetts Legislature may derive from its nuisance 
value; but a consideration of the possibilities that it 
raises are said to have added another point to the blood 
pressure of shipping interests in that state. On its face 
it carries the possibility that shippers in the Connecticut 
Valley and Berkshire areas may have to do their shipping 
to New York by a roundabout route, or by motor truck 
for part of the more direct way, because the bill would 
cancel the franchise of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad. The reason: the New Haven has 
declared its intention to close a branch line running into 
the Cape Cod section of the state. Fortunately the bill 
is still in the introductory stage. It must still be in- 
troduced into the upper house, be referred to a com- 
mittee for hearings, reported back 





all with highly 
publicized attention—before it can be acted on. 
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Ever since 1909, when the first tank car load of Liquid Chlorine moved out 
of Pennsalt’s Michigan plant, Pennsalt Liquid Chlorine has played an 
important role in American paper production. 


Today, paper mills look to Pennsalt, not only for chlorine, but for many 
other key chemicals for paper production . .. Bleaching Powder, Corrosion- 
Resistant Cements, Anhydrous Ammonia, Alum, Acids, Perchloron*, 


Potassium Chlorate, Sodium Hypochlorite. ak eae: 
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PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1000 Widener Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Clarification of Paperboard Mill White Water" 


Il. Filtration and Filter Aids 


By Willem Rudolfs and Earl J. Axe, Chief and Research Associate 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Filtration, broadly speaking, is the separation of 
solids in suspension in liquids by straining through 
porous media. The character and size of the material 
to be removed, and the degree of clarification desired, 
usually determine the degree of openness or porosity 
of the filtering media. 

Two general types of filtration are practiced: (a) the 
separation of large volumes of solids from a relatively 
small volume of liquid, in which case the solids are 
the valuable product, and (b) the separation of small 
quantities of solids from large volumes of liquids, in 
which case the solids are usually waste. The solids in 
the second case are generally disposed ‘of in the back- 
wash, In either case the object ot filtration is clarifica- 
tion of the filtrate at the maximum possible rate or 
recovery of the solids. 

Filtration capacity may then be either the amount 
of cake formed or the volume of liquid clarified in a 
given time and is determined primarily by the rate of 
tow. 

According to Ruth (5), the factors affecting the rate 
of flow are: (a) the initial and increasing resistance 
of the filter media as determined by the porosity of 
the media and of the solids deposited in the cake, (b) 
the concentration of solids in the prefilt, (c) the pres- 
sure across the septum and its effect upon the size and 
shape of the solids in the cake, (d) the size, nature, 
and homogeneity of the solids in suspension as they 
affect the density of the cake by stratification in the 
cake, (e) the viscosity of the liquid as affected by tem- 
perature. 

Ina survey (1) it was learned that the volumes and 
the characteristics of paperboard waste vary widely 
not only with different mills but in the same mill. Of 
these characteristics the amounts of both suspended and 
dissolved material vary hourly and with the weekly 
cycle in the same mill. The concentration of finely 
divided material generally increases with the amount of 
recirculated water. This highly hydrated material is, 
on the average, 80 percent organic in nature. It is this 
material which is particularly difficult to remove by 
ordinary settling and is also difficult to remove by filtra- 
tion, 
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Paper Trade Journal, in this new section, pro- 
poses to make space available for discussion of 
administration and operational problems of the 
pulp and paper industry, as well as for the presen- 
tation of independent studies and research on tech- 
nical and engineering subjects. Noteworthy features 
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For the removal of finely divided material by filtra- 
tion, the smaller the particle size, the smaller must be 
the openings of the filter media; and in turn, the smal- 
ler the openings of the filter media, the greater is the 
resistance of the cake to the passage of the liquid, and 
th lower the rate of flow. 

Ruth, Hinchly, Ure and Clark, and others, observed 
that for pure water the filter resistance varies with the 
pressure, the rate of flow, the volume of liquid passing 
through, and the time that the cake is subjected to 
pressure, and the relations which apply to the separa- 
tion of rigid, non-compressible solids do not hold for 
flaccid, flocculent, highly hydrated materials which de- 
form readily under pressure. 

Flocculent materials deform more, under low pres- 
sures than do discrete particles. This affects the size 
of the particle and increases the density of the cake, 
and the rate of decrease in velocity of flow is propor- 
tional to the density of the cake. Furthermore, floccu- 
lent materials along with slime gels serve to cement 
the cake into a mass that is more or less impenetrable. 
To minimize the effects of the deformable materials in 
the cake, diatomaceous filter aids used in slurries 
of such concentration will maintain cake porosity and 
will pass a liquid of satisfactory clarity at a rate of 
flow sufficiently high to be practicable. Cummins (3) 
describes a filter aid as “a material which serves to 
obtain or improve clarification or increase the filtration 
rate, or both, by providing a porous cake structure 
simultaneously with the deposition or retention of the 
suspended particles. Furthermore, filter aid particles 
must form a rigid open structure which is capable of 
entraining fine or gelatinous suspended material, yet 
provide channels for the passage of the liquid at a rate 
and under such pressures which are economically prac- 
tical.” 

Extraneous inert materials, particularly the diatoma- 
ceous siliceous earths, have been developed for use as 
filter aids in industrial filtrations. Selection and grading 
of commercial filter aids cover a range of particle sizes 
from 2 microns to more than 40 microns in ratios of 
particle size distribution. For experimental filtration of 
paperboard white water wastes, the grades of filter 
aids having the higher ratios of larger particle sizes 
were selected to give the maximum rates of flow. The 
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of paper mills, converting plants, associated indus- 
tries and institutions also will be presented, as 
they become available. These pages will be open 
to all who are qualified to discuss subjects within 
these limits. Manuscripts, submitted for approval, 
will be welcomed.—E. P. McGINN, Industrial Editor. 





following figures show the approximate particle size 
distribution, apparent and cake densities, and porosity 
of the Celite filter aids used. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF CELITE FILTER AIDS 
(AFTER CUMMINS) 


General 
Particle Size 
Distribution 

Microns 


Density 
Lbs. per Cu. Ft. 
—— A 


Porosity 
Apparent Te 


Cake To 
17-22 85 
17-22 85 
17-22 85 

Several competitive filter aids,—Dicalite “Speed 
Plus,” comparable to ‘““Hyflo Super-Cel,” and Dicalite 
“4200,” comparable to “545”—were also used for com- 
parisons. 

According to Cummins, “The clarity-flow relation for 
‘Celite’ filter aids varies considerably depending upon 
the type of prefilt, filter technique, grade, and amount 
of filter aid used.” 

In any specific filtration problem, the object is to de- 
termine the best operation conditions for filtering a 
particular product in regular production at a clarity- 
flow rate which will be practicable for the recovery of 
solids or clarification of the filtrate. 


Hyfio Super-Cel 
Celite 503 
Celite 545 


Filter Equipment and Techniques 


The filtration of the waste was performed in con- 
nection with the diatomaceous filter aids. Vacuum fil- 
trations were performed in glass laboratory equipment. 
Graduated cylinders served as receptacles for the fil- 
trates, and a glass funnel with a sintered glass disc 
(0.0167 sq. ft.) provided a horizontal filter septum 
(Unit A). Filtrations with a porous septum such as 
sintered glass were complicated by difficulty in restor- 
ing the original porosity of the material. The passage 
of imperfectly clarified filtrates through the porous plate 
deposited finely divided materials in the plates when 


FILTRATE 


FILTER 
CANDLE 


PRESSURE 
GAGE 


precoats were not used. The finely divided materials 
were not removed by backwashing with water at consid- 
erably higher pressure than that at which the filtrations 
were performed. The.accumulated deposits, which af- 
fected subsequent filtrations (2) by causing the 
sure to increase more rapidly than the rate of 
were successfully removed by treatment with acid 
tion, and the original porosity of the plate was con- 
sidered restored when 250 ml. of distilled water was 
passed in less than five seconds at filtration pressure, 

A motor driven vacuum pump, control valve, trap 
and mercury manometer provided the vacuum and 
means of maintaining constant differential pressure 
across the septum. Vacuum filtrations only, with and 
without precoats, were thus made. 

Pressure filtrations were performed in two types of 
filtering equipment: 1. A bomb type filter (Fig. 1, unit 
B) of 4 liter capacity in which a vertical cloth covered 
filter leaf (.005 sq. ft.) was suspended in the prefilt. 
Agitation of the prefilt was obtained by air admitted to 
the bomb for maintaining the pressure in the vessel, 
excess air escaping through a vent. An air pump, gauge 
and pressure control valve made possible constant pres- 
sure filtrations. Because of the vertical filter leaf and 
structural lack of provision for application and disposal 
of precoats, the filtration of slurries only was possible 
in this equipment; 2. A pressure filter in which the 
septum was a wire, spirally wound, candle (0.125 sq. 
ft.) enclosed in a glass cylinder of 3 inches inside di- 
ameter which permitted cake space of about one inch 
about the candle (Fig. 1, Unit C). A motor-driven 
rotary pump and valve permitted application of pre- 
coats to the candle, and a drain cock in the bottom 
of the cylinder was provided for disposal of the cake. 
The type of pump permitted filtration at varying pres- 
sures from 3 to 40 p.s.i. The type of septum was not 
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Bomb type filter (Unit B) and Pressure type filter (Unit C) used in experiments. 
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Effect of Thickness of Filter Aid Precoat on Rates of Flow. 


adaptable to filtrations without precoats, nor were the 
controls suitable for constant pressure filtrations. 

For vacuum or pressure filtrations, precoats pre- 
pared as slurries of the filter aids in the wastes, pro- 
ceeded from this point until the diminishing rate of 
flow became impractical to continue the -cycle. In pres- 
sure or vacuum filtrations, cycles of filtration began 
with the appearance of the filtrate at the discharge ori- 
fice. The filter aids used for precoats of varying thick- 
ness are given in terms of pounds per square foot of 
filter area and for slurries as percentage of liquid 
volume or ratios of filter aid to suspended solids and 
were weighed for each filtration cycle. 


Effect of Thickness of Precoat on Rates of Flow 


The use of precoats upon filter septa of particular 
design is required for successful operation and prevent- 
ing undue wear on the wire or cloth or loss of capacity 
while units are out of service for cleaning. 

The thickness of precoat is generally determined by 
the openness of the septum supporting the precoat and 
varies from 0.1 ounce to 4.0 ounces per square foot in 
industrial filtrations. 

The resistance to the rate of flow offered by various 
thicknesses of several grades of filter aids was obtained 
with distilled water to determine the optimum precoat 
thickness and its effect on the rate of flow. 

Ruth (2) reports that the resistance to flow by a 
layer of rigid non-compressible, granular particles of 
unit thickness should be doubled for a layer twice the 
thickness, provided the particles of the filter aids are 
arange| similarly in each thickness of precoat. Accur- 
ately weighed portions of 0.5, 1.0, 2.0, and 4.0 grams 
of each filter aid were successively laid for filtering at 
constant pressure, passing 500 ml. of distilled water 
through each thickness of precoat. The time required 
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for the passage of each 500 ml. of water was measured. 
Increasing resistances of the precoats due to doubling 
the thickness were measured in percentage increase in 
time required to pass the same volume of filtrate. 

Figure 2 shows the effect of increasing thicknesses 
on the rates of flow by the increase in time required 
for the passage of the same volume of liquid through 
each precoat thickness for the filter aid used. The in- 
itial resistance to flow is shown to be higher for the 
filter aids of small particle size than for the filter aids 
of large particle size. The resistance increased with in- 
creasing thickness of precoat, and the rate of increase 
in resistance was about the same for each filter aid 
tested, except Hyflo which offered considerably more 
resistance because of the higher ratio of small particle 
size. ‘The rate of increase in resistance for precoats 
thicker than 4.0 ounces per square foot increased rapidly 
for Celite 503, Hyflo and Speedplus, whereas the rate 
of increase in resistance for Celite 545 and Dicalite 
4200 remained the same for thicknesses form 1.0 to 
8.0 ounces per square foot. 

The rate of filtration of paperboard mill white water, 
without filter aids in suspension, is erratic and unpre- 
dictable because of the effect of the varying concentra- 
tions and character of the suspended material on the 
initial rate of flow, and the effect of the thickness of 
the precoat is generally obscured by these factors. 

The average removal of volatile suspended material, 
however, generally exceeded 80 percent when a precoat 
thickness of 1.0 ounce per square foot or more was 
used. 


Effects of Concentrations of Solids in Suspensions 


Filtrations were performed at identical pressures, 
6 p.s.i., and the same filter aid (Celite 503). To show 
the effects of several concentrations of similar solids, 
dilutions of whole wastes were made with filtrates of 
each waste from previous filtrations. The filtrates con- 
tained from 5 to 7 p.p.m. of suspended materials, 
which affected the concentrations of the dilutions from 
1 to 3 percent. 

To show the effects of dissimilar suspended solids 
as are normally found in wastes from different mills, 
filtrations were made to compare the relative volume- 
time relation when the suspended materials are in simi- 
lar concentrations. Also to show the effects of dissimilar 
but of discrete solids, such as filter aids, filtrations were 
made with similar and varying concentrations of these 
solids because they too affect differently the density 
and structure of the cake and the effect of impact. 

The effects of increasing concentrations of solids of 
similar character on the volume-time relation for clari- 
fication by filtration of three wastes are given in Table 
I, and comparisons of rates and yields are illustrated 
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Comparisons of Rates and Yields of Filtrations of Wastes with Similar 
and Dissimilar Solids Concentrations. 
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Effect of Increasing the Rigid Solids Concentration of the Filtration 
Rates and Yields. 


in Fig. 3. The effect of the concentrations of solids is 
shown to be similar for each waste, but the effect of 
similar concentrations in different wastes is dissimilar. 
Comparisons of the rates of flow and yields for runs A 
and E, or B and F, show that the volume-time relation 
of filtration is affected more by the varying character 
of the dissimilar solids than by the concentrations of 
solids normally found in the wastes, because of the 
effect of the character of the solids upon the density 
and resistance of the cake. 

The effects of increasing the concentration of solids 
in thé wastes by the addition of rigid particles (filter 
aids) and thereby changing both the concentration of 
suspended solids and the ratio of deformable floccu- 
lent solids in this waste are shown in Figure 4. Curve 
D shows the volume-time relation of the normal waste 
in comparison with the relation upon the addition of 
the filter aid in the 1 to 1 ratio (G); with a 1.6 to 1 
ratio (H); and with a 2.4 to 1 ratio (1) of filter aids 
to the original total suspended material. The increases 
in both the rate and yields of 200 percent and 350 per- 
cent clearly indicate that it is the effect of the concen- 
tration of the deformable flocculent material and not 
the effect of the concentration of the total suspended 
material which determines the volume-time relation of 
a filtration of the wastes. 

Curve J compares the volume-time relation of flow 
for a concentration of 125 p.p.m. of suspended material 
in wastes with the volume-time relation to flow for 
double and triple concentrations of suspended materials, 
prepared by the addition of filter aids in ratios of 1 to 
1 and 2 to 1 (K and L) of the original amounts of 
suspended particles. Comparison of the volume-time re- 
lations for similar ratios of volatile suspended materials 
in the two wastes indicates significant differences in 
the nature of the volatile suspended materials which 
cannot be attributed to the concentrations of these ma- 
terials or to the concentrations of the total suspended 
materials. There is no evidence to indicate that similar 
ratios of volatile suspended material are other than 
coincidental, or that such ratios could serve as a basis 
for estimating the optimum quantities of filter aids re- 
quired to produce a desired clarification at a maximum 
rate of flow. 


The diminishing differences between the yields with 
increasing concentrations of filter aids, due to increasing 
thickness and resistance of the cake, make it imprac- 
tical to increase the concentrations of filter aids above 
the optimum quantity for a particular waste. The con- 
centration and particularly the nature of the deformable 
suspended material determine the optimum concentra- 
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tion of filter aid for the optimum yield and, there?ore, 


the filtration capacity required. 
Effect of the Character of the Solids in Suspension 


Because the variations in the volume-time relations 
in the filtration of boardmill wastes cannot be satis fac- 
torily explained by the concentrations of solids, a s: ries 
of filtrations were made in which the solids present 
were altered in character by the addition of alum in 
both sub-floc and flocculating doses for comparison of 
the effect of increasing amounts of flocculent solids 
on the yields and rates of flow. The doses used were: 
0.25 (sub-floc), 0.50 and 0.75 Ibs. per 1000 gallons. 
The latter dose produced a clarifying floc. The same 
filter aid (Celite 503) in 0.1 percent concentration: was 
added to both the untreated and the alum treated por- 
tions of the wastes prior to filtration. This comparison 
is not truly in relation to the nature of the suspended 
material, since the amounts of solids in suspension have 
also been increased by the amount of the precipitated 
alum hydrate in the two larger doses. 

The yields and rates of typical filtrations of the 
wastes so treated and the comparisons are shown in 
Figure 5. The increase in the quantity of flocculent ma- 
terials by the addition of the alum affected both the rate 
of flow and yield in some relation to the amount added. 
The effect of the clarifying doses on the rate of flow 
was more pronounced, whereas the effect of both sub- 
floc and flocculating doses was the rapid diminution 
of flow after the onset of filtration, terminating in 
complete cessation of flow in a 3 minute cycle. A com- 


-parison of the yields of the alum-treated portions with 


the untreated portion shows decreases in yield amount- 
ing to 40 to 60% within the same filtration interval. The 
filtration cycles were shortened about 65%. 

Because there is no definite relation between either 
the filtering rates or yields with the amounts of alum 
added, it appears that the effect of the alum is more 
closely related to the amount of hydrate precipitated 
than to the amount added. The alum used in the pro- 
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Effect of Flocculent Alum on Filtration Rates and Yields. (A No. 
Alum, B = 0.25 Ib., C = 0.50 Ib., D = 0.75 Ib., per 1000 gals.) 
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cessing of paperboard in the mills would appear to be 
a factor to be taken into account in connection with 
the filtration of white waters and probably accounts for 
some of the variations encountered in the filtration 
studies of these wastes, wherein flocculated or dispersed 
alum constitutes some part of the suspended solids. 


Effect of Pressure on the Volume-Time Relation 


Sperry (4), Ruth (5), and others, developed equa- 
tions for filtrations based on Poiseville’s law in which 
values may be ascertained for pressure, time, rate of 
deposition of mixture, resistance of materials, concen- 
tration of solids, resistance of filter base, and the tem- 
perature, which are valid for non-compressible ma- 
terials. Ruth (2), however, proved the fundamental 
equations did not hold for the resistance to flow im- 
parted to the filter media by the deposition of deform- 
able non-rigid solids. Ruth concluded that the effect 
of pressure and the volume-time relation of filtrations 
involving these solids is unpredictable and that it is 
impossible to determine the resistance of the cake to the 
flow in terms of the variables which affect it. 

In constant pressure filtrations the effect of pressure 
produces the velocity of flow of liquid through the filter 
media. The suspended materials in the liquid have the 
same velocity as the liquid until deposited in the cake. 
With discrete particles, the force with which the par- 
ticle is deposited does not affect the size or shape of the 
particle. However, in the filtration of liquids containing 
slimes or gels in suspension, the force of impact ex- 
pended upon the flocculent particles tends to produce 
deformation or penetration, or both, which results in 
obstruction of the voids of the filter media. The pro- 
gressive reduction of void space produces a progres- 
sively increasing velocity of flow through the remaining 
Void spaces, and the suspended material is deposited 
in the coke with increasing force and greater deforma- 
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tion, until complete cessation of flow results, although 
the pressure remains unchanged. 

To determine the effect of pressure upon the volume- 
time relation of filtrations of wastes, a series of filtra- 
tions were performed with the same wastes at constant 
pressures ranging from 3 to 14 p.s.i., with and without 
suspensions of filter aids, for succeeding filtration cy- 
cles. The wastes from two mills were studied for the 
effects of pressure upon the rates of filtration. Units 
A and B were used for constant pressure cycles. 

In the filtration of boardmill white waters, the rates 
of flow vary in relation to the concentration of solids 
and to the pressures applied. Because the concentrations 
vary widely in the wastes from the different mills, the 
effect of pressure on the yields and rates of filtration 
also varies with the mill and the operation in the mill. 


Table I gives the varying concentrations of sus- 
pended solids and filter aids with the yields and rates 
of filtration obtained for constant pressure filtrations 
at several pressures for different samples of white 
water. Fig. 6 graphically presents the effect of increased 
pressure on the average yields in constant pressure fil- 
trations of the mill waters, with and without filter aids 
in suspension. 

It will be observed that the effect of pressure on the 
yields and rates of filtration varies with different sam- 
ples from each mill. The trend of the effect of in- 
creasing pressure on the yield is, in general, a reduction 
in yield and rate, both with lower and higher concen- 
tration of suspended materials. The effect of increas- 
ing pressure may be advantageous to the yield with 
the lower concentration of solids until an optimum is 
obtained at between 10 and 14 p.s.i. 

With wastes of varying concentrations of suspended 
materials the effects of pressure may be advantageous 
when filter aids in sufficient quantities are used to main- 
tain the porosity of the cake. 

Determination of the optimum ratio of filter aids to 
suspended materials appears to be imperative for cons- 
tant pressure filtrations. With variable pressure filtra- 
tions the optimum pressure may be found for each ratio 
of filter aid to suspended materials. This ratio also 
varies with the concentrations of deformable solids. 
Generally with ratios of 1.5—4:1, increasing pressures 
produce increasing yields until the adverse effect of 
cake thickness is felt in the yield, or available cake 
space is filled. 

The effect of increasing pressures on filter yields for 
TABLE I.—EFFECT OF PRESSURE ON RATES AND YIELDS FOR 


CONSTANT PRESSURE FILTRATIONS OF PAPERBOARD 
WHITE WATER 


Ratio Rate Increase + 
Susp. Filter Filtration gals. / Yield or 
Sol. Aid: Susp. Pressure sq. ft./ gals. Decrease — 
Run ppm Sol. p.s.i. min. sq. ft Jo 
A 125 3.0 0.60 3.0 _ 
125 6.0 0.68 3.4 + 13 
125 9.0 1.00 5.0 + 67 
125 14.0 1.10 SS + 83 
B 508 5.0 0.38 1.9 — 
508 10.0 0.19 0.95 — 50 
508 14.0 0.16 0.8 — 58 
B’ 508 2:1 2.0 0.68 3.4 
508 2:1 5.0 1.10 5.6 + 65 
508 2:1 10.0 1.69 8.4 +148 
508 2:1 15.0 1.93 9.6 +185 
Cc 166 3.0 0.70 3.5 - 
166 6.0 0.66 3.3 6 
166 9.0 0.54 2.7 23 
166 12.0 0.25 1.25 - 64 
D 635 3.0 0.35 1.75 -- 
635 6.0 0.44 2.2 + 25 
635 9.0 0.42 2.1 + 20 
* 635 12.0 0.25 1.25 — 28 
D’ 635 2.4:1 3.0 1.3 6.50 -- 
635 2.4:1 6.0 1.93 9.60 + 48 
635 2.4:1 9.0 2.2 11.10 + 71 
635 2.4:1 12.0 2.3 11.40 + 75 
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average filtrations, with and without precoats, is clearly 
illustrated in Fig. 7. With optimum concentrations of 
filter aids, increasing pressures increase the rate and 
lengthen the cycle, thus increasing the yield per cycle. 
Precoats also appear to increase the filtration yield by 
permitting higher initial pressures and consequently 
higher initial rates of flow. 

The results indicate that the range of optimum pres- 
sures increases with each sample of the same or differ- 
ent wastes for similar or varying concentrations of sus- 
pended solids when filter aids in suspension are used 
in concentrations which upon deposition in the cake 
ameliorate the effect of increasing pressures on the de- 
formable solids also deposited. 


Comparison of Removals of Suspended 
Materials by Filtration 


The removal of suspended materials by filtration 
varied with the waste, generally with the amount of fil- 
ter aid, and inversely with the rate of flow and the 
particle size of the filter aid. 

The effect of pressure upon clarification was slight 
after establishment of the run. The first portion of the 
filtrate from each run was usually imperfectly clari- 
fied and contained some of the filter aid. The use of 
precoats generally produced greater initial clarification 
and reduced the amount of filter aid carried through the 
media at the onset of filtration. The average removal 
of suspended materials from paperboard white water 
by filtration with filter aids, in varying concentrations 
and grades by the various techniques, is given in Table 
2 


The removal of suspended material by constant pres- 


sure filtration without precoats varied from 78 to 966 

and the remaining suspended material varied from 15 
to 77 p.p.m., of which the ash constituted 93%. For 
this removal of suspended material, 23.6 lbs. of filter 
aid per 1000 gals. in a 0.28% suspension were used. 
The average rate of flow was 1.9 gals./sq. ft./min. 
for an average filtration of 16.7 gals./sq. ft. in 8.5 
minutes. The removal of suspended material with cons- 
tant pressure and with precoats varied from 87 to 
99%, and the remaining suspended material varied from 
6 p.p.m. to 64 p.p.m., which was 98% ash. For this 
removal of suspended material an average of 39.5 Ibs. 
of filter aid per 1000 gals. were used, of which 26.5 
Ibs. were used for precoating and 13 lbs. were used 
in a 0.16% suspension, for an average filtration of 13 
gals./sq. ft. in a 12 min. cycle. Using a precoat the 


suspended solids removal increased 7%. Very similar 


results were obtained with increasing pressures. 


TABLE II. 


a 
°o 


PRECOAT | 
SUSPENSION 


SUSPENSION 


PRESSURE - LBS. 7 SQUARE INCH 


YIELD - GALLONS / SQUARE FT. 
Fic. 


Discussion 

The clarification of boardmill white water by 
tion with filter aids generally effects a satistactor 
gree of removal of suspended materials regardl 
the variations in strength of waste or technique. The 
practicability of the treatment of waste white water de- 
pends primarily upon the amounts of filter aid needed 
and the filter capacity required to provide the necessary 
rates of flow and yields. 

Generally, constant pressure filtrations of white 
water resulted in short filtration cycles, which in prac- 
tice increases the “out of service” time for cl ining 
of units and necessitates larger or more filter units 
for filtering a given volume of waste. Precoating in 
constant pressure filtrations increases the cycle some- 
what but generally does not increase the yield, and re- 
quires from 10 to 50 percent additional filter aid ma- 
terial, depending upon the precoat thickness, although 
“out of service’ time for cleaning is generally shorter 
than when precoats are not used. 

In constant-flow filtrations in which the pressure is 
steadily increased to compensate for increasing cake 
resistance and so maintain a constant rate of discharge, 
the yields were generally higher and the cycle generally 
longer than for constant-pressure filtrations, when ade- 
quate amounts of filter aids were suspended in the 
wastes in each case. The advantage of determining 
optimum initial pressure for various filtration condi- 
tions (concentrations of filter aids and of solids of 
varying nature) lies with this type of filtration. Cons- 
tant flow filtrations with precoats resulted in higher 
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rates and yields and longer filtration cycles with smaller 
quantities of filter aid in the prefilt, than were obtained 
with this technique without precoating. 

For the consideration of the economic feasibility of 
increasing pressure filtrations of white water some 
asumiptions must be made. ' 

Let us assume that a satisfactorily clarified filtrate is 
passed through a sufficiently open cake structure at an 
average rate of 3 gallons per square foot per minute 
for a 35-minute period, when a 4-ounce precoat is used 
and a 0.1 percent concentration of filter aid is in a 3 to 
| ratio to the suspended material in an average waste. 
Also if 6 minutes be allowed for cake dumping by 
backwashing and for re-laying the succeeding precoat, 
a filtration cycle is completed in 41 minutes. At this 
rate 35 completed cycles are available each 24 hours 
for the clarification of one million gallons. The area 
required to discharge 700 gals. per minute at a uniform 
rate of flow with a filter unit out of service 15% of 
the time, will be about 270 sq. ft./min./day. The re- 
quired filter aid for precoating this area with 4 ounces 
per sq. ft. amounts to about 2400 Ibs./mil. gals./day. 
The additional filter aid for the 0.10% suspension re- 
quires 8,340 lbs., or a total of about 10,750 Ibs./mil. 
gal./day. If the suitable grade of filter aid is assumed 
to cost $65.00 per ton, the material cost approximates 
$350.00 per million gallons per day. 

The acceptance of diatomaceous earths of filter aid 
grades by increasing numbers of paper producers for 
incorporation into quality products, in ratios of 5 to 
15 percent, to improve brightness, printing quality and 
drying, suggests the interesting possibiilty of incorpor- 
ation of the filtration cake containing the reclaimed 
fiber into the boardmill product. A survey (1) dis- 
closed that the average loss of fiber in paperboard mills 
amounted to about 1.5 tons per mil. gallons. The re- 
covery of this fiber and of the filter aid by their in- 
corporation in the average daily production of 100 tons 
of board per mil. gallons, prduces a product contain- 
ing about 5% of the diatomaceous earth and is valued 
conservatively at $125.00 per ton. The 1.5 tons of re- 
covered fiber and 5.25 tons of diatomaceous earth rep- 
resenting an outlay of about $400.00 now have increased 
in value about 100 percent. 

This estimated return, based on the results of experi- 
ments and the previous asumptions, indicates the pos- 
sible economic feasibility of filtration for the removal 
of suspended material in the mill effluent and the re- 
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these chemicals, and 


covery of fiber and filter aid. Use of filter aid for 
clarification of effluents alone without reuse of cake 
appears to be too costly for the amount of work done 
and economically unsound if compared with results 
obtained by chemical treatment and settling or vacuum 
filtration. 


Summary 


Studies were made on the clarification of boardmill 
waste using various types of filter aids and three dif- 
ferent methods of vacuum or pressure filtration. The 
removal of suspended material varied with the waste, 
generally with the amount of filter aid, and inversely 
with the rate of flow and the particle size of the filter 
aid. Removal of about 95% suspended material was ob- 
tained by filtration with filter aids in suspension. The 
rates of flow depended primarily upon the resistance 
of the material deposited in the cake. The concentra- 
tions of filter aids required to maintain cake porosity 
depended upon the concentration, but particularly upon 
the nature of the solids in the wastes. Optimum pres- 
sures for maximum yields varied with the nature rather 
than with the concentrations of solids in the wastes, 
consequently ‘increasing concentrations of rigid solids 
(filter aids) allowed higher optimum pressures and in- 
creased rates#@f flow, with the limits of diminishing 
returns produced by resistance due to cake thickness. 
It appears that use of filter aids for clarification of 
boardmill is not commensurate with the cost, or in 
comparison with chemical treatment, but the possible 
economic feasibility of filtration for the removal of 
suspended solids from the mill effluent and recovery 
of fiebr and filter aid by incorporation into the product 
is indicated. 
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Bearing Load Computation 
Issued by GMC 


3RISTOL, Conn.—Bearing Load Com- 
putation, the fourth of a series of 
books for engineers, has just been is- 
sued by the New Departure Division 


On Paper Industry Chemicals 
N 


pect 


York—First deliveries are ex- 
within the next ten days on a 
k, “Chemicals Used in the Pa- 
ustry,” that has been prepared 
; he supervision of the American 
Pulp | Paper Mill Superintendents 
Assoc'.tion. In preparation since 1944, 
wher was first authorized at the 
Supers tendents Association conven- 
tion 1 ‘Chicago, the 120-page book rep- 
rese! ‘onsiderable amount of time 
and ti cught by a committee made up 


tron h superintendent and affiliate 


new 
per 
unde 


meml 


Its ntents are divided into three 
“scuor for cross reference purposes. 
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groups of chemicals, are listed alpha- 
betically: their formulas, their physical 
properties, uses in paper making, ap- 
plication methods and industrial haz- 
ards are given, followed by a list of 
major sources of supply. The second 
section gives the addresses of the com- 
panies that are listed in the first sec- 
tion. The third part is an alphabetical 
list of trade names, with the owning 
company and a reference to the classi- 
fication under which the name is to be 
found. 

First distribution is to be made to 
members of the Association. A few 
copies are available at $2.50 from the 
Association. 


of General Motors Corporation. It is 


a complete but easy-to-use arrange- 
ment of bearing load computation data. 

It contains an explanation of the 
process of computing bearing reac- 
tions using the three conditions of 
equilibrium. 

Books previously issued in this 
series are: Part One, Bearing Types, 
Uses and Mounting Methods; Part 
Two, Details of Design of Shafts and 
Housings; Part Three, Enclosure and 
Lubrication of Ball Bearings. Any or 
all are available to engineers and de- 
signers gratis upon request. 

Address Advertising Department, 
New Departure Division, General Mo- 
tors Corporation, Bristol, Connecticut. 
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CASEIN 


No. 1 
Coating 
Agent 


About half a century ago, casein was first produced in com- 
mercial volume. Since then it has remained unsurpassed 
among adhesives as a coating agent for paper—a binder that 
holds mineral pigment to the surface of the paper. Casein has 
strong binding power, water resistance and, in the case of 
Cyanamid caseins, both domestic and imported, it is readily 


available in unlimited quantities for paper manufacture. 


Uniform Quality Essential 


Absolutely uniform quality, such as is provided in Cvanamid 
caseins, is essential to the paper-maker. Satisfactory results 
in the coating of paper demand that he be able to rely im- 
plicitly on his casein supplier to give him the exact grade 
every time. 

Paper-makers can rely on Cyanamid in another way, too 
Since Cyanamid, in addition to its own Acco** brand of 
domestic casein, is sole agent for the well-known Dairyco 
Brand of Argentine Casein, it can assure its customers a stead) 
supply of this essential product even should the domestic 
market be restricted. 


Wet Strength Facilitates Coating 
When paper has been wet-strength treated prior to coating, 
it has three important advantages: “cockle” and curl are 
minimized in the sheets when formed; the better bonding 
qualities of wet-strength paper minimize protruding surface 
fibers and keep linting to a minimum; and wet-strength paper 
has potentially greater dimensional stability. 

Cyanamid’s Parezt Resin 607 is ideal for imparting wet 
strength to raw stock base for best results in the coating 
process. It also aids in imparting strength to stock without 
excessive beating, thus minimizing adverse cflect of gelatini- 
zation on the expansivity, distortion, curling, etc. of the paper. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 
Sudustnial Chemica J. cutsion 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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The Electronic Gloss Indicator as an Aid in 
the Control of Paper Finish’ 


Abstract 


The control of paper finish has long been a problem 
of the paper industry. This discussion deals with the 


method of controlling pressure and moisture conditions 


at the supercalender stack and pressure conditions on 
the friction calender stack, and describes an electronic 
gloss indicator that continuously indicates gloss varia- 
tions of the moving paper web. 


One of the important problems of the paper industry 
is the continual, never-ending search to improve the 
quality of paper products. This search for improvement 
isnow going on in the field of controlling paper finish. 

It is not the intention of this paper to go into all 
the technical details of this important subject, but it 
was felt that the experience gained from the installations 
of electronic gloss indicator equipment might be help- 
ful in arriving at a solution to your own mill problem 
of controlling paper finish. 

It is a well-known fact in the paper industry that 
control of pressure and moisture at the supercalender 

stack provides a means of controlling paper finish, 
within certain limits, However, in order to take advan- 
lage of this means of control of paper finish, some 
method of continuously indicating the gloss variations 
of the moving paper web is necessary. An instrument 
designed to fulfill these requirements was developed 
by the Glens Falls Laboratory, Inc., Glens Falls, New 
York, in cooperation with the management of the New- 
tn Falls Paper Mill, Inc., Newton Falls, N. Y. This 
instrument consists of a photoelectric scanner with a 
specially designed optical system mounted on the calen- 
der stack insuch a manner that an area of the paper 
approximately 4 inches by 2 inches is illuminated. The 
photoelectric scanner is connected to a unique electronic 
amplifier of high sensitivity and stability with a voltage- 
regulating system incorporated in the unit. The output 
of the mplifier is fed into an indicating meter suitably 
marked for gloss indication. 

he design of the instrument herein discussed is an 
improvement on previously used photoelectric devices 
using high candle power lamps and low sensitivity 


arrier layer cells by incorporating in the gloss indicator 
a highly efficient lens system that makes possible the 
Pa Prese | at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association of the 
‘4p & Po ver Industry, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y., Feb. 23-26, 
‘Glens alls Laboratory, Inc., Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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use of a low candle power lamp and a highly efficient 

vacuum type photo tube. The photo tube is a specially 
selected vacuum type tube with a spectral response that 
corresponds with the color temperature encountered in 
the application of this equipment. These improvements in 
the scanning unit greatly increase the life of the lamp 
and result in extreme sensitivity of the gloss indicator. 
The amplifier used is of the dual tube bridge type which 
is of high sensitivity and stable in operation because 
changes in the circuit constants affect both tubes in the 
same proportion and the difference between the output of 
both tubes is used to actuate the indicating meter. 


Supercalender Installation 


The electronic gloss indicator equipment installed at 
Newton Falls, New York, has given satisfactory service 
under severe mill operating conditions. It is required 
to operate on a continuous 24-hours a day basis, ex- 
posed to high temperature and moisture and all other 
working conditions present in the average paper mill. 
This equipment gives stable, accurate readings and is not 
affected by power supply voltage variations, color of the 
paper, external light, etc. For example, the effect of 
voltage variations on the operation of the instrument is 
eliminated by a unique combination of constant voltage 
transformer power supply which provides voltage regu- 
lation of plus or minus 1 volt with an input voltage 
change from 85 to 135 volts. Furthermore, a voltage- 
regulator tube circuit greatly reduces this fluctuation, 
and dry batteries are used in the critical photo tube 
circuits. The drain on these dry batteries is negligible. 

The effect of color of the paper in mills where colored 
paper is calendered is eliminated by the use of a very 
acute angle of the incident and reflected light beam. 
This angle is approximately 13° and corresponds with 
the angle used in the Bausch and Lomb laboratory in- 
strument for measuring gloss values. 

At Newton Falls, the electronic gloss indicator equip- 
ment is installed on 100-inch supercalenders having 
manual pressure and moisture control at the stacks. The 
product is machine-coated and casein-coated magazine 
paper. The paper is coated on both sides and two 
continuous gloss indicator units are used on each 
stack, one for pickup of gloss on each side of the paper. 
Each electronic gloss indicator unit consists of a photo- 
electric scanner, electronic amplifier and indicating 
meter with rheostat control. The photoelectric scanner is 

























































































































































installed in front or in back of one of the lower calender 
rolls and the electronic amplifier placed out of the way 
with the indicating meter located in the front of the 
machine near the operating controls so that the opera- 
tor can efficiently use the instrument in the calendering 
operations. The operator adjusts the rheostat control to 
bring the initial position of the needle of the indicating 
meter in the center of the scale. This setting corres- 
ponds to the value of gloss it is desired to maintain 
during the run. This initial setting may be made by 
placing a paper known to have the desired gloss in 
front of the gloss indicator Scanning unit. Any varia- 
tions during the run from the desired value of gloss 
will instantly be shown by the needle of the indicating 
meter taking a position either on the high or low gloss 
side of the scale. This scale is suitably marked with 
“High Gloss” on the left side and “Low Gloss” on the 
right side. This initial setting of the meter need only be 
done at the beginning of a run where a different finish 
from the previous run is desired. 

In practice at Newton Falls the rheostat setting is 
not disturbed until a change in gloss is required, 

In changing from one roll to another of the same gloss 
the pressure and steam controls are regulated to bring 
the needle of the meter to mid-scale without adjusting 
the rheostat control. The operators will need some train- 
ing to learn to leave this rheostat control setting alone 
and make the required adjustments in moisture and 
pressure at the stacks to keep the needle of the meter 
always in the mid-scale position. If the operators do 
this, a product of the required gloss, uniform through- 
out the roll, will be obtained. 

However, it was found Newton Falls that there 
were times when the moisture content of the paper 
prior to the calendering operation was so high or so 
low that the range of moisture control at the calender 
was not enough to bring the gloss to the desired value. 
In this case, the reading of the gloss indicator on the 
high or low side was allowed to remain and served as 
a warning that other factors prior to the calendering 
operations were at fault. In this connection, a graphic 
record of gloss variations can be obtained and will assist 
greatly in adjusting conditions prior to the calendering 
operations. 


Friction Calender Installation 


In addition to the Newton Falls installation previ- 
ously mentioned, electronic gloss indicator equipment is 
in service at several other mills, including the Spring- 
field Coated Paper Co., Camden, New Jersey. 

The installation at Springfield Coated Paper Co. is 
on friction calenders having manual pressure control. 
The product is glazed colored box paper coated on one 
side. One electronic gloss indicator unit is used on each 
friction calender. The initial setting of the needle of 
the indicating meter at the mid-scale position is made 
as previously described under the Newton Falls installa- 
tion. The operator adjusts the pressure at the begin- 
ning of each roll until the needle of the indicating meter 
is at the mid-scale position. He then knows that he has 
the proper pressure on the friction calender to produce 
the gloss required, regardless of paper thickness. Previ- 
ous to the installation of electronic gloss indicator equip- 
ment, the operator tried to go according to marks on 
the pressure screws, However, with different thick- 
nesses of paper, these marks would be different and 
it was never possible to always achieve the same gloss 
as previous runs. 

Since every installation of electronic gloss indicator 
equipment is different and a different response of the 
indicating meter will be obtained in each case, no 
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attempt has been made to calibrate the instrume: : in 
gloss values in the laboratory. However, a rel.tive 
calibration can be done after the instrument is in 0} era- 
tion at the mill for some time and the necessary (ata 
and experience has been obtained to do the job 

In summary, the experience with the installa:ions 
just described shows that by providing the cal-nder 
operator with an instrument that continuously indicates 
changes in gloss and having available at the cal-nder 
stack means for changing pressure and moisture. and 
by proper control of other factors influencing inish 
prior to the calendering operation, a paper product of 
the desired finish can be produced that will be of uni- 
form gloss throughout each roll. 

As is well known, there are a multitude of differently 
designed calender stacks, and differing methods of 
finishing paper. The problem of control of paper finish 
is different in each individual mill. In contacts with 
the paper industry, several of these different mill situa- 
tions have been encountered. Many of these installations 
can be provided with continuous gloss indicator control 
with little difficulty, while others may require special 
treatment. 

The electronic industry is a new and _ fast-growing 
field which almost daily is producing new things of 
interest to the paper industry. As fast as any desirable 
developments are available which would increase the 
efficiency or the utility of electronic gloss indicator in- 
struments, they will be made available to the paper 
industry. 

It can also be seen that the principles utilized in the 
electronic gloss indicator can also be applied to indus- 
tries other than the paper field, where the control of 
finish of the final product is an important consideration. 


Research in Industry 


D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. has just issued 


“Research in Industry” edited by C. C. Furnas, director 
of the Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory. It was pre- 
pared by and published for the Industrial 
Institute. (574 pp. 6x9). This volume was written 
oy representatives of various member companies of 
the Industrial Research Institute, Inc. which has for 
its objective: cooperation in improvement of more 
economical and effective techniques of organization, 
administration, and operation of industrial research. 

Among the subjects covered are: philosophy and 
objectives of research in industry ; the research labora- 
tory as an operation department; development; the 
research director’s job; organization charts in_ theor) 
and practice; the research program; selecting projects 
for research; the research budget; research reports: 
characteristics of the research man and_ the research 
atmosphere; qualifications, training, aptitudes and atti 
tudes of industrial research personnel ; procurement and 
selection of research personnel, salary policy ; personne 
policies and personality problems ; professional growth 
of the research man; the location, design and —, 
tion of a modern research laboratory; the tools | 
research instruments and supplies ; by- “products of te: 
search; evaluating the results of research; pattern 0! 
collaboration between the research department and the 
patent department ; licences, royalties and patent t pools: 
patent agreements and employment contracts ; relation 
with the public, government, educational system, and 
other firms and industry. 

Copies may be obtained from the Book Departmen! 
of the Technical Asociation of the Pulp and Pape! 
Industry, 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
at $6.50 per copy. 
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Studies of Rosin Sizing" 


{If Composition of Various Size Precipitates 
By D. Price'* 


Abstract 


Sizes of VU to 75% free rosin were shown to have the 
same sizing effic iency when used under standard con- 
ditions. The ratio of free rosin to aluminum diresinate 
m the size precipitate can, therefore, vary widely with- 
out affecting the sizing efficiency. 

Oxidation of size precipitates resulted in a loss of 
carbon and of hydrogen and in insolubilization of the 
aluminum diresinate. Some of the initially free rosin 
was also made inaccessible by oxidation. 

Nonalumed size precipitates made in Ca(CHO;). water 
(pH greater than 6) contained calcium resinate. From 
Ca(HCO;), waters of pH 6 or less, the washed pre- 
cipitates consisted of free resin acids. Alumed precipi- 
tates prepared in either Ca(HCO;), or NaHCO, waters 


contained too much alumina for satisfactory analyses. 


In a preceding paper (1), it was shown that a material 
of the composition of aluminum _ diresinate, 
Al(CooHegO2)2OH, can be isolated from standard rosin 
size precipitate or from papers made with rosin size. 
The size precipitate compositions obtained for sizes of 

to 75% free rosin seemed best explained by the 
reaction 


Al*+++ + 3 Res H:O — AlRessOH) + HResy qi) 


(The symbol Res is used to represent the various 
resin acid radicals present in the rosin size solution.) 
By the use of equation (1) for the sodium salts initially 
present in the size and by considering the neutral bodies 
and resin acids unchanged by the alum, size precipitate 
compositions can be computed. Such computed values 
were found to agree fairly well with the actual analyses 

It is the purpose of this paper to extend the investi- 
gation to other precipitates than those made under 
standard conditions, and to investigate the significance 
of precipitate composition in sizing efficiency. 


Experimental 


The analytical methods and chemicals are those de- 
scribed in a previous paper (1). As in the earlier work, 
Work, precipitates were studied by means of the C/A1* 
ratio which was independent of the moisture content of 
the material. Petroleum ether extractions were again 
used because the earlier work indicated that this solvent 
did not affect chemically the components of size precipi- 
tate. While oxidized resin acids are insoluble in petro- 
leum ether, freshly prepared standard precipitates did 


not seem to contain an appreciable quantity of oxidized 
acids. 


Free rosin in nonalumed size precipitates prepared 
in C; hard waters was determined by titration of a 


-gra 


sample dissolved in 50:50 benzene-alcohol solu- 
tion. [rom the acid number of the material, so deter- 
mine’, the free rosin content was computed on the basis 
Of a rosin acid number of 165, the value for rosins used 
In pr: paring the sizes. This method cannot be applied 
to aluned precipitates—probably because the resinates 
Of am»hoteric metals, e.g., aluminum or zinc, react to 


__ 


* Dp, a ee - ‘ —_ . 
P * Pre ed at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association of the 
i948 & per Industry, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y., Feb. 23-26, 
Chemist, Paper Makers Chemical Grows, Hercules Experiment 
reules Powder Co., Wilmington 99, Del. 
ge of carbon divided by percentage of aluminum. 


some extent with alkalies to form the metallic hydrox- 
ides and resinate ions. 

When both calcium and aluminum were present, they 
were determined gravimetrically on the ash from a 
0.5-gram sample of the precipitate. Calcium was pre- 
cipitated as the oxalate and ignited to the oxide; alum- 
inum, as the hydroxide and ignited to the oxide. 

The papermaking equipment, procedure, and chemi- 
cals, and the paper testing were fully described in the 
first paper of this series (2). 


Sizing Efficiency of Standard Size Precipitates 


A study of the compositions of standard precipitates 
prepared from rosin sizes to 0 to 75% free rosin indi- 
cated that they contained the free rosin initially present 
in the size in addition to that formed by reaction of 
the sodium resinate and alum. It was, therefore, of 
interest to see if a change in free rosin content of the 
size was accompanied by a corresponding change in its 
sizing action. Sizes A, B, and C (paste, dry, and emul- 
sion-type sizes, respectively ) were compared on Burgess 
standard bleached sulphite pulp by the standard paper- 
making procedure. Table | contains data for a typical 
comparison which show the three sizes to be equivalent 
in sizing efficiency under these test conditions. In other 
words, the composition of the size precipitate, insofar 
as the ratio of free rosin to aluminum diresinate is con- 
cerned, did not have any effect on the sizing. It follows 
that other factors such as the physical state of the 
precipitate and the papermaking water must be respon- 
sible for the observed difference in sizing in different 
papers. 

In connection with the fact that the amount of free 
rosin in the size precipitate had no effect on the sizing 
efficiency of the material, it is of interest that the sur- 
face charge of free rosin particles and of size precipitate 
particles are apt to be the same under these test condi- 
tions. It has been found (3) that while rosin particles 
have a negative charge at pH 4.5 in the absence of alum, 
they have a positive charge at that pH in the presence 
of alum, provided only that their surfaces reach pH 
6.0 or higher before the addition of the alum. Hence, 
even if a 100% free rosin size is used, if it is added toa 
pulp at a pH of 6.0 or above, it will have a precipitate 
with particles showing the same electrical charge as 
TABLE I.—COMPARISON OF SIZING EFFICIENCY AT DIFFER- 

ENT FREE ROSIN CONTENT OF SIZES 


Conditions: Samples conditioned and tested at 75° F. and 50% 
humidity. 
3.0% size. 
Burgess standard bleached sulphite pulp at 750 + 10 ml. 
Schopper-Riegler. 
Tap water pH—8.0. 


relative 


Resin 
in. 
sec. 
sec 
Size 


Densometer, 
Test,* 
lest 


sec./100 cc./sq. 


Free Rosin in Size, % 


Basis Weight, lb./R— 


24 36—500 
Gurley 
News Ink 
ww Valley Size Te 
ar 


> 
we 
Lk 


39. 6 
40.0 


~~ = Extractable 
wou Fluorescence 


wnre Paper 
Ot Size Used 


w 
© 
wi) 
+ te 
Ann 
= 
+ 


© 


*80% grid and standard feather ink used. 
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fABLE II—USE OF PRE-PRECIPITATED SIZES IN PAPER 


Conditions: Samples conditioned and tested at 75° F. and 50% relative 
humidity. 

3.0% size. 

Burgess standard bleached 
Schopper-Riegler 

Tap water pH—7.0. 


sulphite pulp at 750 + 10 ml. 


in. 


Size 


Gurley Densometer, 
/100 cc./sq. 


Conditions 
wrt 
* ome sec, 


- Valley Size Test, sec. 


Pre-precipitated 
Standard 
Pre-precipitated 
Standard 


- SSS Basis Weight, lb./R— 
tao out pu 7 

110 ~300 News Ink Test,* sec. 
wow 


. tripee 24X 36—-500 
ww Fluorescence 


Nous Paper 
AOD > Size 


* 80% grid and standard feather ink used. 


those obtained from a 0% free rosin size.* In other 
words, neither surface charge nor sizing changes meas- 
urably with change of the ratio of free rosin to alum- 
inum diresinate in the size precipitate. 

It should be mentioned that the standard procedure 
was based on conditions favorable to a stable, effective 
size precipitate. Purified water and pulp were also used 
in this work. Therefore, the above work should not be 
interpreted to mean that the equivalence described will 
be found under all field conditions. The best practice 
for a given mill seems to be the experimental selection 
of the size which exhibits the best cost-performance 
ratio for that particular mill. 

Another item of importance is that the present result 
of “potential” equivalence of sizes, regardless of free 
rosin content, must be confined to sizes in which the 
only effective components are sodium resinate and free 
rosin. Addition of a third material which in any way 


affects the sizing process prevents a consideration of 


the size merely on the basis of its free rosin content. 
The standard procedure for preparing size precipi- 
tates (1) is actually the sizing crock treatment of the 
standard papermaking procedure (2) with the ommis- 
sion of the pulp. To investigate the effectiveness of the 
standard precipitate, the pre- -precipitated size was mixed 


*It is assumed in this case that no colloidal material affecting the sur- 
face charge is present. 
TABLE III.—EFFECT OF OXIDATION 
Residue 
Petroleum 


: ’ Ether Extraction, 
Treatment Al % 


Material 
from Size A 
Precipitate 

1 None 
2 Ppt.1 
Oxidized * 
PETROLEUM 
Al 
(Caled.), 
Material % 
Precipitate 2 


(precipitate 1 
after oxidation) 


+ 


mnt 
Nw to 
WuUInt to 


Residue 81% 


Extracted 19% 


ANHYDROUS 
Residue 28% 
10.20 5.38 


10. 16 
1,51 
1.59 


Av. 8 i 1.55 


Extracted 71% 


0.821 


* Oxidized by continuous stream of oxygen at 70° for 1 week. 
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Ash 
(1200° C.) 
Residue, 


with the pulp. Precipitates were prepared at double she 
concentration heretofore used, and then added imine- 
diately to an equal volume of 2.5% pulp which had tirst 
been adjusted to pH 4.5 with H,SO,. The pulp end 
precipitate were mixed for 15 minutes after which the 
standard papermaking procedure was followed \ ith 
allowance for the fact that the consistency of the sized 
pulp was only half the usual value although the p ilp- 
size ratio was normal. The test data of Table II leave 
little doubt that under these conditions the pre-precipi- 
tated sizes gave the same sizing as that obtained by the 
more usual precipitation in the presence of the pulp. 
Other studies have indicated that aging the pre-precipi- 
tated size before adding it to the pulp results in low- 
ered sizing. 

Edge (4) has reported that sizing could be obtained 
by adding dried size precipitate to the pulp. Several 
attempts to duplicate this result failed completely, and 
it seems probable that in the course of washing and 
drying, the precipitate can lose several properties (other 
than the hydrophobic character of the dried material) 
desirable .for an efficient sizing agent. Thus, water- 
washing might remove by hydrolysis an HSO,. ion 
from aluminum diresinate, and he: ating may irreversibly 
coagulate and condense the material just as heating 
irreversibly changes aluminum hydroxide. 


Effect of Oxidation and Heat on Size Precipitate 
Composition 


While isolation of some aluminum diresinate from 
size precipitate has been accomplished (1), it has not 
yet been possible to separate size precipitate completely 
into its two proposed components, aluminum diresinate 
and free rosin. 

In particular, it was found that some aluminum com- 
pound, (presumably the diresinate) remained soluble 
with the free rosin in the petroleum ether extract of 
size precipitate. 

Attempts were made to insolubilize this material in 
the size precipitate by oxidation before extraction. The 
data of Table III show that oxidation by a stream of 
oxygen at 70°C. did, indeed, decrease the amount of 
material extracted by petroleum ether (from 75(1) 
to 19%), but did not prevent the extraction of some 


SIZE PRECIPITATE COMPOSITION 


Ash (1200° C.) 
Extracted 
Material, 


Extracted by 
Petroleum Ether, 


% % % Data 


C/Al 


ALCOHOL 


SECTION, 


70 Ref. 1, Table IV, Ppt. 2 
4 


7 
8 Below 


ETHER EXTRACTION 


Remarks on C/Al 


aluminum mono-, di-, and tri 
1 26.6. See reference 1.) 
‘Al from 31.9. 


(Theoretical values for 
spectively, 8.9, 17.8, anc 
Oxidation has lowered C 


} 


Indicates presence of oxidized resin acids insoluble in petroleun 


Still contain an appreciable amount of aluminum diresir 


EXTRACTION 


23 


11.2 


Lower than value for aluminum dire-inate—indicates chemi 
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TABLE 1V.—EFFECT OF HEAT AND OXIDATION ON 
PRECIPITATE COMPOSITION 


Ash 


SIZE 








Al 
Material C, —_ (1200° C.), (Caled.), 

from Size A Treatment % - 0 % C/Al 
Precipitate 3 None 76.2 4.20 2.22 34.3 

Precipitate 4 Precipitate 3 69.0 4.22 

held at 100° C. 68.9 4.23 

in presence of air —— ~- 
for 6 weeks Av. 69.0 4.22 2.24 30.8 

Petroleum Ether Extraction 

Residue, 99.9% 69.0 4.15 

from precipitate ¢ 69.0 4.25 
Av. 69.0 4.20 2.22 31.0 

Eths! Ether Extraction * 

Residue, 74.7% 66.7 5.56 

from precipitate 4 66.7 5.55 
Av. 66.7 5.56 2.94 22.6 

Extracted, 25.2% 74.3 0.12 

from precipitate 4 74.3 0.16 

Av. 74.3 0.14 0.074 1000 
* Same 


results obtained for a much longer extraction time with the use 
of much more solvent. 

aluminum diresinate. The extraction with anhydrous 
alcohol gave a residue indicating chemical attack on 
the size precipitate. This probably arises because of 
the difficulty of Keeping the alcohol anhydrous through- 
out the treatment, i.e., the attack is probably hydrolysis 
reaction and hilar to that of ethyl ether on wet size 
precipitate (1). Since alcohol dissolves oxidized resin 
acids, and petroleum ether does not, it is not surpris- 
ing that the alcohol extracted much more material than 
did the petroleum ether. Finally, the data of Table 
III show that the oxidation treatment has reduced the 


C/Al ratio from 31.9 to 30.5, 


In the above treatment, complete insolubilization of 
the aluminum diresinate was not attained. Therefore, 
another precipitate was subjected to more rigorous con- 
ditions: heating at 100°C. in the presence of air for 
6 weeks. Table IV contains data for this material. The 
results are comparable to those obtained for the milder 
oxidation in that the treatment lowered carbon content 
and hence C/A1; the per cent ash was unaffected be- 
cause of the small change in sample weight. After this 
treatment the precipitate was completely insoluble in 
petroleum ether, (i.e., even the neutral bodies in rosin 
had been insolubilized), and only 25% soluble in ethyl 
ether. The material extracted in the latter case was, by 
C/Al value, oxidized resin acids and neutral bodies; 
it had no ash. However, the residue seemed still to 
contain some resin acids. It seems likely, therefore, 
that while the vigorous treatment of the precipitate 
msolubilized the aluminum diresinate, it also caused 
reactions which resulted in binding some of the free 
rosin to the precipitate. 

In this case it could be argued, of course, that the 
ether removed only the free rosin originally introduced 
in the size, and that the residue was normal aluminum 
resinate with a low C/A1 ratio because it was oxidized. 
The previous isolation of the diresinate from fresh 
Precipitates, and the knowledge of the hydrolysis of 
aluminum triresinate both contradict this interpretation. 

Table V shows the change in composition of the 
Precipitates with oxidation. While the oxygen gained 
Was about the same in the two cases, the losses of car- 


bon an| hydrogen were much larger at 100°C. than at 
“°C. Consequently, the material oxidized at 70°C. 
showed a gain in total weight of 4% while that treated 
at 100°C 


. Showed a small loss of weight. Previous work 
has shown that oxidation at room temperature (25°C.) 


results in a larger weight increase of the sample, a 
smalle: 


Fina! 
ize pr 


losses of hydrogen and carbon. 
. Table VI contains data to show that oxidized 
ipitate and size precipitate made from oxidized 
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TABLE V.—CHANGE IN COMPOSITION OF PRECIPITATE WITH 
OXIDATION 


Oxidized at 70° C. 








2.Compo- 3. Values 
: sition of of 2 Cor- 
1. Initial Oxidized rected to 4. Change 
Composition Precipitate Initial Ash (3—1) 
OF eh ddeavaeaeesasuanwces 74.5% 68.3% 71.1% —3.4% 
De crcdkuctveasdwaveads 9.50 8.26 8.61 —0.89 
Dee Ge «Ge ceeaccae 4.40 4.22 4.40 0 
O (by difference)*...... 11.6 19,2 20.0 +8.4 
WE ddtcndavewens os TER 0 100.0 104.1 +4.1 
Oxidized at 100° C. 
C entétsandovadaenes «oan 68.9 68.5 —7.7 
E> deb ehsaks vandncesares 9.50 7.72 7.68 —1.81 
Bae Ghee Gadikcts en cer 4.20 4.22 4.20 0 
O (by difference)*.. .... 10.1 19.2 19.1 +9.0 
6 6545648000 occa Deen 100.0 99.5 —0.5 





* Differs from total oxygen by amount present in ash. 


size have the same composition, one practically identical 
with that of the ether residue composition in Table IV. 
While the oxidized size B foamed too much to test in 
paper, papers made with size B by the standard pro- 
cedure (2) were heated at 100°C. for 6 weeks. Before 
treatment the paper had a news ink test of 136 seconds; 
after treatment the test was 141 seconds. Since this 
difference is not significant, it indicates that the change 
in the size precipitate effected by this treatment does not 
affect its hydrophobic nature after it is on the paper. 


Effect of H.SO, in the Rosin Size Precipitant 


It has been found that the use of an alum—H,SO, 
blend to precipitate rosin size can give improved sizing 
(2). The blend which gave optimum sizing on Burgess 
bleached sulphite pulp was a solution containing 3% 
H.,SO, and 7% alum. This blend was used to prepare 
a precipitate which was compared to one made ey 
alum alone. The data for this comparison appear in 


Table VII. 

As these data show, the effect of acid was as ex- 
pected: the amount of free resin acids in the precipitate 
was greatly increased. In fact, the acid blend gave a 
precipitate comparable to that obtained with alum from 
size C (75% free rosin), although size A (20% free 
rosin) was used. It has already been remarked that 
sizes A and C showed equal sizing efficiency when 
tested on purified pulp by: the standard procedure. 
Hence, the favorable effect on sizing shown by the use 
of the acid blend must be due to some other cause than 
the change it has effected in the size precipitate com- 
position. Moreover, sizing above that attainable with 
alum alone was found with acid blends containing up 
to 6% H.,SO4—twice as much as used for the precipi- 
tates of Table VII (2). Hence, size precipitates for 
C/A1 even higher than that of size C precipitate (C/A1 
about 63) were still efficient sizing agents. 

A dilute solution of sodium resinate treated to pH 
4.5 with dilute alum formed a floc which settled fairly 
readily. In contrast to this, when the treatment was 
with dilute H,SO, to the same pH, no floc was formed. 
Instead, a milky, stable suspension was obtained. These 


TABLE VI.—COMPARISON OF PRECIPITATE FROM OXIDIZED 
SIZE TO OXIDIZED SIZE ee 


; (1200° nC), (Caled), 
% C/Al 


BO 


Precipitate Description 

5 Size B used to prepare 
precipitate in usual 
manner. Precipitate 
then heated at 100° C. 
in presence of air for 
6 weeks. 


6 Size B heated at 100° 69.1 5.9 
C. in presence of air 69.1 5.9 
for 6 weeks. This — 
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TABLE VI1.—EFFECT OF ACID BLEND ON SIZE PRECIPITATE 


COMPOSITION 
Ash Al 
Precipitate Precipitating Cc (1200° C.), (Caled.), 
from Size A Agent % % %o 
vw 10% Alum 4.11 
4.17 


a 
oo 


% H el 
% Alu 1 
Av. 78.3 2.16 1.14 68.7 


facts suggest that H.SOy, has a-desirable effect on dis- 
persing the size precipitate obtained. Since some sizing 
improvement can be obtained by use of an acid blend 
on a neutral pulp in distilled water, it cannot be due to 
repression of alumina formation by the acid present. 
Similarly a change in resin acid content of the precipi- 
tate is inadequate to explain a change in sizing. Hence, 
some change in physical form such as that suggested 
must be responsible, in part, for the improvement in 
sizing effected by the use of H,SO,y. With alkaline 
pulps or waters, of course, repression of alumina might 
well contribute much more to the sizing improvement 
obtained with the use of H.SO, than the suggested 
physical effect on the precipitate. 


Effect of Several Hard Waters on Size 
Precipitate Composition 


Addition of rosin size to exceptionally hard waters 
containing higher Ca** ion concentrations than those 
encountered in mill waters results in its immediate 
precipitation without the addition of any alum. A series 
of such precipitates prepared from size A_ in 
Ca(HCO;). water (prepared to = 450 p.p.m. as 
CaCO, and then adjusted with H.SO, to pH’s ranging 
from 3.0 to 7.5) was analyzed; the data appear in 
Table VIII. Although the per cent carbon is accurate 
to several tenths of a per cent, the per cent free rosin 
determined by titration may be in error by as much as 
several per cent. Hence the “bound resinate,” i.e., resin- 
ous material chemically combined with calcium, may also 
be in error by this amount. The values for calcium, 
gravimetrically determined, show much less reasonable 
variation with pH than the ash values; therefore, cal- 
cium was computed from the ash and this value was 
used to determine the ratio bound resinate/Ca. Thus, 
impurities such as Na,SQO, in the size precipitate would 
affect slightly the calcium value used. 

Consideration of the per cent bound resinate and 
bound resinate/Ca ratio for these precipitates shows that 


TABLE VIII—ANALYSES OF 

Conditions: Ca( HCQOs)2 water: 450 p.p.m. as CaCQOs. 
Ca 

Ca(HCOs)s2 (Caled, 

Precipitate Water HeSO,; Ash from 

from Adjusted (1200° C.), Ash), 
Size A to pH % % 


0.75 0.22 


1.69 0.50 


when Ca(HCO;).2 waters were adjusted to pH’s belo. 
6.0, they reacted with rosin size to precipitate free resin 
acids. Material recovered from Ca( HCO, ). waters ac- 
justed to pH 6.0 or 6.5 showed a composition of one 
resin acid to one calcium diresinate, while for waters 
pH 7.0 or above, the material recovered correspond«d 
to calcium diresinate. The precipitate recovered at pH 
7.0 was about half free rosin and half calcium diresi- 
nate. Since some of this free rosin may be due to 
hydrolysis of the precipitate when it was washed w 
distilled water, this observation on the recovered maie- 
rial is not considered significant for the original 
cipitate formed. On the other hand, the ratio bound 
resinate/Ca is significant and independent of lvdvoly sis 
provided that some unhydrolyzed material is left in the 
material recovered. 

It is of interest that calcium salts appeared detri- 
mental to sizing in alkaline waters and harmless or bene- 
ficial in acid waters (2). The data of Table VIII sug- 
gest that, in the waters of adjusted pH less than 6.0, 
the region in which CaSO, tends to aid sizing, no appre- 
ciable reaction between Ca** and the resinate ion 
occurred. In the case of more alkaline waters such a 
reaction did take place, and may, in some way, inter- 
fere with sizing. The possibility of such interference 
is reflected in the analyses of alumed precipitates pre- 
pared in the same series of hard waters. These data, 
shown in Table IX, confirm the increasing amount of 
calcium in the size precipitate with increasing pH of 
the adjusted water, The amount of aluminum is also 
increasing, and at a more rapid rate, This increase, 
however, is due to coprecipitation of alumina with the 
size precipitate. A rough correction of C/A1 to the 
basis of aluminum combined with resinate only, C/1 Al 
in Table IX, was made in order to show that after 
correction for alumina, this ratio has the order of mag- 
nitude to be expected for alumed precipitates from size 
A (about 34). The analyses used, the size of the sam- 
ple available, and lack of equilibrium conditions in the 
water used, make meaningless any exact consideration 
of resinate distribution between calcium and aluminum, 
and of aluminum distribution between resinate and hy- 
droxyl. 

The data of Table IX show that either the calcium 
or the aluminum determination, or both, are unsatis- 
factory, for the ash computed from these two values is 
appreciably higher than the actual ash found. 

Precipitates prepared in NaHCO, waters adjusted 


ROSIN PRECIPITATES PREPARED WITHOUT ALUM 
Prepared by adding NaCOs and CaCl: to tap water adjusted to pH 7.0. 


Total Free 
Resinate Rosin 
(Computed (by Acid 
from C),* Number),* 
% 


Bound 
Resinate, 


o4, Uy it} 
Av. 95 
93, 9 0 


Av. 94 


"Ay " 


38 
42 


THEORETICAL 


Bound 


2. HC2H29O02 


* Both values include neutral bodies of the size. 
** Probably not significant as ratio involves low ash value. 
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Conditions: 





















Ca(HCOs)2 water: 450 p.p.m. as CaCQOs. 
Ca(HCOs): 
Precipi- Water 
tate from Adjusted H2SOx; Ash 
Size A to pH (1200° C.), % Al, % 
17 3.0 0.89, 0.45 
Av. 0.67 
18 4.5 3.81, 3.55, 4.04 1.36, 0.44, 0.79 
Av. 3. 80 Av. 0.86 
19 5.0 §.$5, 3.55 2.57, 2.38 
: Av. 5.55 Av. 2.48 
20 5.5 6.39, 6.41 3.11, 3.10 
Av. 6.40 Av. 3.10 
21 6.0 11.7, 11.7 5.75, 5.70 
Av. 11.7 Av. 5.72 
22 65 14.4, 14.9 (5.84), 6.67 
Av. 14.6 Av. 6.67 
23 7.0 20.6, 20.4 9.11, 9.30 
Av. 20.5 Av. 9.20 
24 7.5 19.8, 19.6 9.08, 8.83 
Av. 19.7 Av. 8.96 








*Ca as CaSO,, Al as AlsOs. 










pH’s 4.9 and 6.5, respectively, had compositions (as 
measured by C/A1) about the same as the precipitates 
made in the corresponding Ca(HCO,). waters. Thus, 
in these alkaline waters, alumina formation overshadows 


my other analysis of the alumed size precipitate. 









Validity of Applying Above Results to a System 
Containing Pulp 






Some knowledge of the composition of rosin size 
precipitates has been developed above. Inasmuch as 
these precipitates were prepared in th absence of pulp, 
nd cellulose is known to have some chemical activity, 
the question naturally arises as to how applicable these 
imalyses are to actual papermaking conditions. 


It seems fairly well established that much of the pulp 
reactivity in a system such as that of paperm:z iking is 
ue to the base-exchange capacity of the cellulose ‘and 
of pectic residues in the pulp (5,6,7,8,9,10). Thus, Mc- 
Lean and Wooten (5) first showed the ability of cellu- 
lose to neutralize both acids and bases, and explained 
t by a cation-exchange mechanism similar to that of 
eolite, 
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(6) found that, when pulp contain- 
ing iron and calcium was treated with a solution of 
i aluminum salt, the solution lost Al* ions but 
gained Ca and Fe* ions from the pulp. It seems 
probable, therefore, that the reaction between rosin size 
ind alum will be affected by the presence of pulp only 
to the extent of reaction between exchangeable hydro- 
gen and metallic ions of the pulp and the sodium ions of 
the rosin size. This would result in an increase in 
he value of the ratio of free rosin to sodium resinate 
i the size and therefore of the ratio of free rosin to 
aluminum diresinate in the size precipitate. The amount 
of this shift would, of course, depend on the base- 
‘xchange capacity of the particular pulp and the num- 
ver of hydrogen ions available. Addition of alum after 
the size will probably result in the exchange of Na* 
ons of the pulp for Al*+ ions, but’ only one of the 
three valence bonds of aluminum is required for this 































‘xchange, The other two bonds could still be used 
0 hold resinate groups. In other words, the reaction 
‘elween rosin size and alum should occur in much the 
‘same way whether the pulp is present or not. The 
Presence of the pulp will result in small changes of the 
ratio of free rosin to aluminum resinate in the precipi- 
fate formed from a given size. This view is in accord 
“ith the composition of the materials removed by 
petroleum ether extractions of sized paper (1) as well 
a8 the compositions of materials that Robinson (11) 
‘xtracte’ from a variety of pulps treated with the same 
‘ize. In this case, the free rosin content of the extracted 
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rABLE IX.—ANALYSIS OF ALUMED SIZE PRECIPITATES PREPARED IN HARD WATERS 
Prepared by adding Na2COs and CaClz to tap water adjusted, to pH 7.0. 
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Al from 
Al(OH)3** 
in Size 
Ash Precipi- 
Ca, % (Th.),* % C,% C/Al tate, % Al, % AAl 
ny 75.7 0 
0.75 4.2 74.3 86.4 0.63 0.23 323 
0.16 5.1 69.4 28 1.19 1.29 54 
0.71 8.3 69.4 22.4 2.03 1.07 65 
0.82 13.6 60.6 10.6 3.80 1.92 32 
1.14 15.7 55.1 8.27 6.02 65 (85) 
2.00 24.2 49.3 5.37 7.44 1.76 28 
46.6 5.20 8.15 81 58 


** From Al(OH)s analyses on similarly prepared series of wet precipitates(12). 


material increased approximately as did the 
change capacity of the pulp treated. 

Reasons for applying the results obtained for precipi- 
tates to the system containing pulp are: 

1. A material of the composition of aluminum diresi- 
nate can be isolated from either sized papers or from 
size precipitate. This component of the size precipitate 
is formed, therefore, in the presence or absence of pulp. 

2. Robinson’s results for size exposed to pulps for 24 
hours before size precipitate reaction showed the increase 
in free rosin content of the precipitate to be expected 
from the base-exchange characteristics of the pulp. Even 
for unbleached kraft, the pulp of highest exchange ca- 
pacity, an appreciable portion of the precipitate was an 
aluminum compound. 


3. Sizes in the presence of pulp show alum require- 
ments (for a specific pH) in accord with their free 
rosin content, just as they do in the absence of the pulp. 
See Table I. This difference would not be detectable, 
of course, if either the water or the pulp reacts with 
an appreciable amount of the alum. 

4. Size precipitate may be prepared in the absence 
of pulp, then mixed with the pulp under the specific 
conditions of this work to obtain the same sizing as 


results from the usual treatment of the pulp with size 
and alum. 


Finally, since wide variation in the relative amounts 
of aluminum diresinate and free resin acids in the 
precipitate has no detectable effect on sizing, the forma- 
tion of free resin acids caused by the presence of the 
pulp is not expected to affect the sizing unless there is 


some special effect on the fiber surface by resin acids so 
formed. 


base-ex- 


Conclusions 
1. The chemical composition of rosin size precipitate 
(free rosin/aluminum diresinate) can vary over a large 
range without detectably affecting its sizing efficiency. 
2. Size precipitates oxidized at 70 to 100°C. showed 
lowered percentage of carbon and of hydrogen. The 
ash changed according to the change in sample weight 


and this was determined by the temperature of treat- 
ment. 


3. H.SOy, in the size precipitant increased the free 
resin acid content of the precipitate; it also decreased 
the settling rate of the precipitated material. 

4. In Ca(HCO;). waters of adjusted pH greater 
than 6, the resinate ion was precipitated in part as the 
calcium salt; below pH 6.0, the washed precipitate 
consisted of free resin acids. These precipitates were 
prepared in the absence of alum. 










5. When the resinous material precipitated in 
Ca(HCO;). waters was alumed, the resultant precipitate 
contained too much alumina to allow an assignment of 
aluminum or calcium to resinate. 
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Foaming Properties of Solutions of Various 


Chlorinated Phenols’ 


By C. R. Haefele’ 


Abstract 


Some experiments for investigation of the foaming 
tendencies of sodium pentachlorophenate and some of 
its analogues are described. It was found that these 
bactericides varied widely in the pH range at which 
stable foams were formed and also at the pH where 
frecipitation of the phenol began from solution. A 
table is given which should be of assistance in selecting 
a suitable microbicide for use in water systems such as 
beaters and conditioning and humidifying units. 


Many industrial water systems meet with considerable 
trouble caused by the growth of microbiological organ- 
isms and buildup of slime. In particular, conditioning 
units and cooling water systems, whether of the open 
flow or closed circulation type, are breeding grounds 
for microbiological development. Until comparatively 
recently, the only solution to this trouble was physical 
removal of the blocking material involving expensive 
shutdowns and manual cleanups. However, the intro- 
duction of substituted chlorinated phenols as microbi- 
cides for water treatment has provided a tool for the 
cutting down of microbiological growth and elimination 
of such costly cleanups. 

A number of microbicides of this type (Table 1) have 
been offered as a solution to the problem. 

One microbicide in particular, sodium pentachloro- 
phenate, has been particularly effective in the micro- 
biological control of water systems. It is inexpensive, 
asy to apply because of its ready solubility, and very 
effective. 

However, in our experience with the use of this 
chemical, it has been noticed that, although the water 
system may be under control with regard to slime, there 
have been cases of uncontrollable foam formation. In 
the case of conditioning units, occasions have even 
occurred when the foam dried on the heater coils and 
was blown into the workroom in the form of a dry 
pewder composed mainly of dead and desiccated micro- 
organisms. In other instances, in open flow systems 
used in washing procedures, the foam has flowed over 
the top of the containers, causing much havoc from the 
deposition of suspended matter on the floors and equip- 
ment, As a result, this laboratory has endeavored to 
find a method for the elimination of foam when sodium 


* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp & Paper Industry, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y., Feb. 23-26, 
1948. 


1 Paper Service Department, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


TABLE I 


Chemical Composition Trade Name _ Manufacturer 
Nalco National Aluminum Co 
Santobrite Monsanto Chemical Co. 


Sodium salt of o-phenylphenol...... Dowicide A Dow Chemical Co. 
Sodium salt of 2, 4, 5 trichlorophenol Dowicide B Dow Chemical Co, 
Sodium salt of chloro-2-phenylphenol Dowicide C Dow Chemical Co. 
Sodium salt of 2-chloro-4-phenyl- ; ; 5 

phenol .. Dowicide D Dow Chemical Co. 
Sodium salt i : y 7 

phenol Dowicide E Dow Chemical Co. 
Sodium salt of 6 ; ; ne: 

chlorophenol . Dowicide F Dow Chemical Co. 
Sodium salt of pentachlorophenol. . Dewicide G Dow Chemical Co. 
pentachlorophenate or its analogues are used. It has 
been discovered that the pH of the system and _ con- 
centration of the chemical are the main controlling 
factors. 


Test Data . 


A test was made using a sodium pentachlorophenate 
solution at a concentration of 500 p.p.m. in distilled 
water. Samples of this solution were tested for foam- 
ing characteristics at pH values ranging from 1.5 to 
9.5. The technique was merely to place 10 ce of the 
solution, after adjustment to the desired pH, in a test 
tube closed with a rubber stopper and to shake 20 times. 
The quantity and quality of the foam were observed, 2 
foam lasting two minutes being rated as stable. Table 
1] shows the data. ws 

The results show clearly the variation in_ stability 
of the foam with pH and are illustrated also by the 
photograph of Fig. 1. 

The test was repeated using two other types of water, 
namely, the city water supply (chlorinated, filtered 
drinking water from Hemlock Lake) and unchlorinated, 
filtered Lake Ontario water. Similar results to those 
with distilled water were obtained with both waters. 

Foams are frequently more stable when finely -divided 
solid particles are present, and to check whether the 
pH stability range was altered by this factor, the tes 
was again repeated adding 20% by weight of finely- 
divided barium sulphate. The results were as expected, 
the finely-divided particles tending to stabilize the foam, 
but the pH range from 6 to 7 being still free to foam 
Figures 2 and 3 show in striking manner the difference 
in foam after 4 hours of stirring between solutions 6 
pH 6.3 and pH 8 when both contain 500 p.p.m, 
sodium pentacholorphenate and 20% of finely-divided 
inert solid matter. 


The test was also repeated at lower concentrate? 
of sodium pentachlorophenate, and the same gener 
characteristics were observed at 100 p.p.m. and eve! 
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lower, stable foams being produced except between pH 
6 and 7. However, the amount of foam decreased with 
chemical concentration. 


The cause of the trouble in the industrial equipment 
vas now clear, since the water systems operated at a 


pH of 8 to 8.5, which is well within the stable foam 
pH range. It was thought, therefore, that if the water 


TABLE II.—SODIUM PENTACHLOROPHENATE FOAM FORMA- 
TION AT DIFFERENT pH VALUES 


Character of Foam 


Stable, voluminous foam 
Stable, voluminous foam 
Stable, voluminous foam 
Stable, voluminous foam 
Stable. voluminous foam 
No foam 

No foam 

Stable, light foam 
Stable, light foam 
Stable, voluminous foam 
Stable, voluminous foam 
Stable, voluminous foam 
Stable, voluminous foam 


Coannac: 
wu 


" 


S 
un 


system could be adjusted to a pH of 6.5 by the addition 
of hydrochloric acid, foaming troubles could be over- 
come. Therefore, a solution of sodium pentachloro- 
phenate at a concentration of 500 p.p.m. was adjusted to 
pH 6.5 by the addition of hydrochloric acid. A slight 
turbidity due to the insoluble pentachlorophenol was 
observed to form at about pH 6.8, and if the pH were 
further lowered, this grew in magnitude until a heavy, 
flocculent precipitate separated at a pH of 5. Trouble 
was experienced, however, because water adjusted to 
a pH of 6.5 drifted slowly back to a pH of 7 to 8 
unless large quantities of buffer were added. For this 
reason, attention was turned to the analogues of sodium 
pentachlorophenate in the hope that they might supply 
an antiseptic which was not subject to foam formation. 


Foaming Tendencies of Sodium Pentachlorophenate 
Analogues 


Using the same foaming test already described, solu- 
tions of other chlorinated phenols were measured at 
500 p.p.m. Simultaneously, the pH at which the insolu- 
ble acid begins to separate from the solution of the 
sodium salt was measured. Results are given in Table 
Il. 

These materials are marketed by the Dow Chemical 
Company as Dowicides A, B, C, D, E, F, and G, respec- 
tively. Also included in the table are the phenol co- 
efficients of the microbicides taken from the handbook 
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TABLE ee OF SODIUM PENTACHLOROPHENATE ANALOGUES TESTED AT 500 P.P.M. 


5 Tri- Chloro-2- 
Sephaast phenylphenol 
Na salt Na salt 
pH Foam p.p.t. Foam p.p.t. Foam p.p.t. Foam 

Collapses None None None Collapses None 

slowly r immediately 
Collapses None None None Collapses None 
slowly immediately 
Collapses None Stable None None Some 
slowly 

Collapses None 
immediately 
Collapses None 
slowly 

Collapses None 
slowly 

Collapses None 
slowly 

Collapses None 
slowly 


o-Phenylphenol 
Na salt 


slowly 
Stable 


Stable 
Stable 
Stable 


Stable None None Some 


Collapses None None Some 
immediately 

Collapses None None Some 
immediately ° 

Collapses None None Some 
immediately 

Collapses None None Some 
immediately 


ws 1.2 
19 1.5 


published by the Dow Chemical Company. While these 
phenol coefficients show the variation in activity against 
different standard organisms, it must be remembered 
that a slime system is not a pure culture, but a mess 
of symbiotic and antagonistic organisms. For this rea- 
son, it is essential to test a sample of the water of 
interest with the microbicides, since the actions may be 
very different. Inspection of Table III indicates inter- 
esting pens with the sodium salt of o-phenyl 
phenol and 2, 4, 5 trichlorphenol, both of which show 
no precipitate over the whole pH range at a concentra- 
tion of 500 p.p.m. Unfortunately, while the first has 
no stable foam tendencies, it does show some foam over 
the whole pH range, and the second shows stable foam 
in the pH range 7 to 8 only. The sodium salt of 2, 3, 
4, 6 tetrachlorophenol has bad foaming characteristics 
only at pH values above 9 and shows no precipitation 
until pH 5 or lower is reached. 

The work in Table III was done at a concentration 
of 500 p.p.m., but where satisfacory microbicidal activ- 
ity can be secured at a lower concentration, the sodium 

salt of chloro-2 phenyl phenol shows promise. At 200 
p-p.m. it forms no precipitates over the whole pH range 
and shows no foaming characteristics below pH 9. 

It appears, therefore, that there are interesting possi- 
bilities where foam has been a preventative to the use 
of sodium pentachlorophenate. 


Conclusion 


It is believed that consideration of Table III may be 
of help in deciding upon a specific microbicide for use 
in water systems where pH cannot be changed and 
absenee of foam is desired. However, it will be neces- 
sary to run tests against the particular water under 
consideration, owing to the different types of micro- 
biological flora found. The factors considered are prob- 
ably less important at concentrations of 100 p.p.m. or 
lower, but even at such concentrations, a large amount 
of aeration or strong agitation of the water system 
may lead to conditions favoring foam formation. 


TAPPI Notes 


The annual meeting of the TAPPI Ohio Section will 
be held at the Manchester Hotel, Middletown, Ohio, on 
April 13, 1948. 

The TAPPI New England Section will meet at the 
Roger Smith Hotel, Holyoke, Mass., on April 16, 1948, 
at 6:30 p.m. The speaker will be E. K. Stilbert of the 
Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Mich. His subject 
will be “The Use of Resin Latices as Pigment Binder 
With Starch and Casein.” 
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2-Chloro- 
4-phenylphenol 
Na salt 
ae 


Collapses 


Stable 


Collapses 

slowly 

Collapses 

slowly 

Phenol Coefficient 

Eberthella Typhi 
4 


Proteous Vulgaris 
104 


Pentachlo: 
phenol 
Na salt 


2-Bromo- 2, 3, 4, 6 Tetra- 
4-phenylphenol chlorophenol 

Na salt Na salt 
p.p.t. Foam p.p.t. Foam p-p.t. Foam 


None Stable None Stable 
Stable 
Stable 


Some Stable None Stable None 

Collapses None 

immediately 

Some Collapses Some None None 
slowly 

Some Collapses Some 
slowly 

Some Collapses Some 
immediately 

Some Collapses Some 
immediately 

Some Collapses Some 
immediately 


Some Stable Some 


Collapses 
immediately 
Collapses Slig 
immediately 
Stable 


Stable 
Stable 


Collapses None 
immediately 
Collapses Some 
slowly 

Collapses Some 
slowly 

Collapses Some 
slowly 


110 1.9 
202 2.7 


New TAPPI Members 


The Executive Committee of the Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry has elected the 
following to membership: 

Oliver Axtell, Instructor, University of Maine, Orono, 
Maine, a 1944 graduate of Rice Institute, with an S. M. 
degree from Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1947. 

Wayne D. Stephenson, Research Chemist, Riegel 
Paper Corp., Milford, New Jersey, a 1931 graduate of 
North Carolina State College with an M. S. degree from 
Institute of Paper Chemistry in 1932. 

Erik Ungern, Engineer, Tervakoski 
Tervakoski, Finland; a 1942 graduate of 
Hochsch. Darmstadt, 

George Vamos, Chief of Paper Section, Board of 
Raw Materials and Price Administration, Budapest, 
Hungary, a 1934 graduate of the University of Buda- 
pest. 

Bernard R. Babbitt, Technical Supervisor of Sul- 
phite Mill, New York & Pennsylvania Co., Johnson- 
burg, Pennsylvania, a 1937 graduate of Pennsylvania 
State College. 

Bruno H. Baldacci, 
Orono, Maine. 

Robert Ellwanger, Chief Engineer, Chesapeake Corp. 
of Virginia, West Point, Virginia, a 1933 graduate of 
New York University. 

Arthur J. Gaio, Sales Engineer, John Waldron Corp., 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, a 1940 graduate of the 
University of Michigan. 

Joseph W. Kastetter, Plant Superintendent, 
Container Corp., Coshocton, Ohio. 

Sigurd Kohler, Chief of Department of Government 
Testing Institute, Stockholm, Sweden, a 1909 graduate 
of the Technical Institute. 

John C. Rice, Finishing Mill Chemist, Lowe Paper 
Co., Ridgefield, New Jersey. Attended the Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn. 

George P. Robbins, Research Staff, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Longview, Washington, a 1924 graduate 
of the University of Oregon. 

Joseph H. Robertson, Chemist, Howard Smith Paper 
Mills Ltd., Cornwall, Ontario, Canada, a 1941 graduate 
of the University of Toronto. 

Jack A. Rogers, Manager, New Development Divi- 
sion, American Coating Mills Division, Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co., Elkhart, Indiana. Attended Tri-State College, 
Indiana, and Newark College of Engineering. ; 

Charles W. White, Chemical Engineer, Pacific Coast 
Borax Co., Chicago, Illinois, a 1° 043 graduate of Drexel 
Institute of Technology. 
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Student, University of Maine, 
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